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THE PROBLEM 

Some years ago in an Iowa village, at a parents’ meeting one 
evening, the charge was made by one of the patrons that the high- 
school course of study ministered altogether too much to the needs 
of “the few” who went to college. Said he: “Of last year’s 
graduating class of ten, but two are in college.” ‘Very true,” 
replied the principal, “but I have certified to entrance credentials 
for eight of our graduates, all of whom entered college this year 
for the first time. Of every graduating class a goodly number 
enters college after an interval of one or more years.” Recent 
studies in the vocational distribution of high-school graduates 
also have brought out the fact that it is not an uncommon thing 
for a high-school graduate to postpone his entrance to college one 
or more years and during the interval to engage in one or more 
gainful occupations. 

In the present study of the time-interval between graduation 
from high school and entrance to college, it is purposed (a) to 
present the fact as regards fourteen hundred graduates of secondary 
schools of the year 1908 who have since entered four higher state 
schools in Iowa and Kansas, and (6) from the data at hand to make 


certain deductions. 
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METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 

The specific information sought was how many graduates of 
the classes of 1908 of four-year accredited secondary schools have 
entered college for the first time during each of the seven years 
since their graduation. An effort was made to secure these data 
from a half-dozen representative state schools, either through the 
registrars or by the co-operation of departments of education. 
Satisfactory data were secured from Iowa State Teachers College, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the State 
University of Iowa, and the University of Kansas—giving from 
the four schools a total of 1,407 students. 

The following statements taken from the reports submitted 
by the Universities of Kansas and Iowa help to characterize the 
data from these institutions. ‘The information deals only with 
those high-school graduates who graduated in Kansas high schools 
in 1908 and entered college for the first time here at the University 
of Kansas.” In the State University of Iowa, “care was taken 
to avoid repetitions due to the same student being enrolled in 
more than one college.” Also, “the data include only original 
entries at the State University of Iowa,” not including “those who 
entered Iowa after spending one or more years in other institutions.” 

In all correspondence it was emphasized that it was the “time- 
interval’? between graduation from high school and “first entrance 
to college” that was being measured. 


TABLE I 


SHOWING ENTRANTS IN ALL ScHOOLS, EAcH YEAR, BY NUMBERS 


School Year Beginnin; 
in September 4 1908 1909 Totals 


Iowa Teachers College...| 56 55 38 190 
Iowa Agricultural College} 163 84 21 311 
State University of Iowa..| 319 92 22 483 
University of Kansas....| 258 | 104 31 423 


796 | 335 | 112 1,407 


Table I shows just when and in which one of the four schools 
each of the 1,407 graduates of secondary schools in 1908 entered; 
the number entering each school each year; the total number 
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entering each school for all years; and the total number entering 
all schools for each year. It should be read as follows: Of the 190 
students entering Iowa State Teachers College after their gradua- 
tion from secondary schools in the year 1908, 56 entered the follow- 
ing year, 55 entered after an interval of one year, and so on for 
each of the years and each of the schools. Of the 1,407 who entered 
the four higher schools during the next seven years after their 
graduation from secondary schools in 1908, 796 entered on time, 
335 entered one year late, and so on for the entrants for each of the 
remaining years. 


TABLE II 
SHOWING ENTRANTS IN ALL ScHoots, Each YEAR, IN RATE PER CENT 


Yur | | gop | 


Iowa Teachers College. ..| 29.47] 28.95] 20.00 
Iowa Agricultural College} 52.41) 27.00} 6.75 
University of Iowa 66.05] 19.05) 4.55 
University of Kansas. 60.99) 24.59) 7.32 


56.57| 23.81} 7.96 


Table II shows the same things as does Table I, except that in 
each case, reading from left to right, the rate per cent is given 
instead of the actual numbers. Table II must be read from left 
to right, thus: the total number entering Iowa Teachers College 
equals 100 per cent, of which 29.47 per cent entered the first year, 
28.95 per cent entered one year late, and so on for each of the other 
years. Proceed in the same way in reading each of the other schools 
and the grand total. 

TABLE III 


SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF BELATED ENTRANCE TO 
Iowa TEACHERS COLLEGE 


71 per cent show a loss in time-articulation of 1 or more years 
43 per cent show a loss in time-articulation of 2 or more years 
23 per cent show a loss in time-articulation of 3 or more years 
14 per cent show a loss in time-articulation of 4 or more years 
Io per cent show a loss in time-articulation of 5 or more years 

6 per cent show a loss in time-articulation of 6 or more years 

? per cent show a loss in time-articulation of 7 or more years 


4 

4 
1912 1913 1914 | Totals 
9.47 | 3-70 | 3.70 | | 100 

4.82 | 5.80 | 1.90 | 1.25 100 

2.69 | 3.04 | 2.69 | 1.03 100 iy 
3.07 | 2.36 | 1.42 | 0.24 100 “als 

4-19 | 3.84 | 2.27] 1.35 | 100 
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TABLE IV 


SHOWING BELATED ENTRANCE TO IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


48 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 1 or more years 
21 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 2 or more years 
13 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 2 or more years 
8 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 4 or more years 
3 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 5 or more years 
I per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 6 or more years 
? per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 7 or more years 


TABLE V 
SHOWING BELATED ENTRANCE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


34 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 1 or more years 
15 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 2 or more years 
Io per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 3 or more years 
7 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 4 or more years 
3 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 5 or more years 
I per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 6 or more years 
? per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 7 or more years 


TABLE VI 
SHOWING BELATED ENTRANCE TO KANSAS UNIVERSITY 


39 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 1 or more years 
15 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 2 or more years 
7 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 3 or more years 
4 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 4 or more years 
2 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 5 or more years 
24 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 6 or more years 
? per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 7 or more years 


TABLE VII 
SHOWING BELATED ENTRANCE TO ALL Four INSTITUTIONS 


43 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 1 or more years 
20 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 2 or more years 
12 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 3 or more years 
8 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 4 or more years 
4 per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 5 or more years 
I per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 6 or more years 
? per cent students show a loss in time-articulation of 7 or more years 


Tables ITI-VII are self-explanatory. In them are presented 
the facts concerning the interval between graduation from high 
school and entrance to college as regards the fourteen hundred 
graduates of secondary schools in the year 1908, who have since 
entered four state schools in Iowa and Kansas. 
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SOME DEDUCTIONS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 

From the foregoing data and the explanation, the following 
deductions seem warranted: 

1. The college students who entered these four state schools 
and who had previously graduated from secondary schools in 1908, 
with certain limitations, may be regarded as typical. 

2. Large numbers of students tide over an interval between 
graduation from high school and entrance to college. 

3. There is need of wise counsel and direction of students during 
their high-school course and during the interval between comple- 
tion of high school and entrance to college. 

4. There must exist in the college-beginning group many 
individuals who would profit by immediate consultation with an 
adviser, and this number and the consequent need will increase in 
proportion as the time-articulation of high school and college 
approaches a minimum of loss. 

5. The age of students upon completion of professional courses 
is materially greater in cases of retarded entrance to college. 

6. The development of individual centers of interest in cases 
of broken continuity is irregular and unnatural. 

Considering the foregoing points we are justified, it seems, in 
regarding the results as typical of secondary-school graduates who 
go to college, and in regarding the data from each of the three types 
of higher schools as typical for institutions of each of the respective 
types in the North Central states. That is, it seems we should be 
justified in supposing that of the thousands of students who 
graduate annually from these secondary schools, and who later 
enter college, large numbers of them do so only after a lapse of from 
one to several years of time. Also, it seems we might safely expect 
that an analysis of the large number of students who compose our 
Freshman college classes from year to year would show many repre- 
sentatives of each high-school class for several years back. The 
fact that the two universities differ but 5 per cent in the number of 
students who show a time loss of one year or more, the fact that the 
rates in both cases are relatively low, and the fact of the marked 
difference in comparison with the teachers’ school (Table II), 
support the relation pointed out as existing between retardation 
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and the type of higher school. The facts that the 1,407 students 
represent several hundred high schools chosen at random, over a 
typical section of the North Central states warrants us in taking 
them as typical of high-school graduates, of this section, who go to 
college. The question whether the same tendency toward retarded 
entrance to college exists in the large city, in New England, or other 
sections, obviously is answerable only by similar data from the 
respective localities. 

The significance for school authorities of the fact that large 
numbers of secondary graduates postpone their entrance to college 
is great. It would seem that these facts should be taken into 
account in the consideration of any school policies or practices 
(1) which affect the students’ ages on completion of the school 
course; (2) which may make for or against the extension of the 
existing high-school course; or (3) which have to do with the voca- 
tional interests of students. 

Certainly it is poor economy to permit an individual who might 
do expert work as a student to become an inefficient servant in 
society during an interval of relative immaturity and later, when 
he might be performing expert service in society to keep him 
engaged in the work of preparation. No one would deny that he 
can perform but a relatively low-grade service in society during 
the years just following high-school graduation. Nor has it yet 
been demonstrated that he is proportionately more efficient as 
a student during the later years. The logical conclusion is that 
during the earlier years the individual can make a success as a 
student, and that he cannot during this period be much of a success 
in any vocation which requires higher education as a preparation. 
If the vocation which the student expects to enter demands a 
higher education, then his course ought to be continuous to that 
end and should be so planned that he may complete it at the earliest 
age possible. Any other mode of procedure is unnatural and is 
wasteful for both the individual and society. 

In view of our facts, it would seem that there are reasons why 
the secondary course might well be made extensive enough to 
include all the preparation necessary for entrance upon the work 
of the professional course. Perhaps the retardation shown by 
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our study to exist is due largely to the mere fact of the break in 
continuity of procedure. Extend the secondary-school period one 
or even two years, and the student will find means of continuing 
to the end—as he now does. Psychologically we may look upon 
this tendency to remain out of school for a year or more as a sort 
of social habit. This habit, like all habits, functions when the 
proper stimulus is presented, and if we withhold the stimulus 
(high-school graduation) for a year or two, the resulting action 
will likewise be delayed. Not only will it be delayed, but there 
will be a tendency for more perfect time-articulation between high 
school and college—owing to the stronger pull of the vocational 
interest which will have been developed in the additional year or 
two. May we not well take advantage of the proverbial ambitions 
and aspirations of the “‘Sophomore’”’—nature’s provision—in seek- 
ing a means of bridging this break between secondary and higher 
institutions ? 

From the standpoint of vocational interests, it seems there is 
only loss to be expected from such a lapse of time. Efficiency in 
the pursuit of any vocation depends largely upon the individual’s 
having well-developed centers of interest in his chosen field. Put 
concretely, this means wide information in the given field, plus 
certain established habits or characteristic modes of action. Now, 
when one is engaged in a line of work besides his life-work, the 
“information” phase of his vocational education must suffer. Or 
if he become an untrained worker in his chosen field, as he may in 
the work of teaching, there is the danger of his forming bad “habits 
of action’’ which will later make it more difficult for him to acquire 
the more desirable ones. Vocational guidance during high school 
and college seems necessary, therefore, to the end that the student 
may become intelligent as to the demands of his chosen work and 
as to the necessity of early and continuous effort along right lines. 

The need of “contact with the world,” or so-called “real life,” 
the commonly advanced excuse for a break in the continuity at 
this stage in the educational process, should be granted recognition 
only in so far as it is valid as a condemnation of existing high-school 
and college courses of study and methods of procedure. If this 
*‘need-of-contact-with-the-world”’ feeling is an accompaniment of 
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ideas based on the nature of the high-school course of study and 
methods of work, then those are the things in need of attention. 
Or, if this so-called “real-life” experience is necessary that the 
student may succeed in the higher school, then perhaps the higher 
institution is in need of “inspection.” In either case, or in both, 
it seems that when we add to the facts of loss of time and conse- 
quent loss of efficient service in society the fact of the very ques- 
tionable value of such experience as the individual gets during this 
‘‘world-contact” interval, we may well give, as school adminis- 
trators, serious thought to the question of vitalizing our courses 
of study and methods of work. That is, would it not be an economy 
of effort and of service for both individual and society, if the very 
interesting and valuable, but simple things which now are the 
content of many of our higher cultural courses of study were given 
farther down in the course—where their essential facts are no less 
appreciated and where there are many times as many to profit 
by them—and that these mature students be permitted to work 
on problems which require an interest broader than that of mere 
personal improvement, and which are worthy of the best effort 
of serious men ? 


EDITING TO KILL 


JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
Julia Richman High School, New York City 


Whether the editorial matter of the average high-school classic 
is a precipitate of the text, or the text is a sublimate of the 
editorial matter, I shall not attempt to say. But I may venture 
to assert, without too great risk of contradiction, that a lot of learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing, especially as it is evinced in the editing 
of many texts—of which, verily, there is no end. I have twenty 
edited texts of Julius Caesar alone on my bookshelf. Little 
volumes, these, in monopolized pedantry. And the end is not yet, 
either of the monopoly or of the pedantry! Surely it is good to 
be an author; but it is very good to be an editor, for the editor 
must know all that the author knows in addition to what he knows 
himself! And if an author ever knew that he knew as much as 
his editor very often says he knew, he would have been a very 
much prouder author than he was. The worst that I can wish 
an author whom I dislike is that he shall have to study himself, 
edited, in some future incarnation. And the worst that can happen 
to an editor of a classic is that he be obliged to decipher his own 
notes, read a play or a poem or a novel according to his own advice, 
and answer his own questions about it. He is, in short, just what 
he deserves to be, not a littérateur, but a literachewer. 

Classics for high-school use need to be rescued from pedantry. 
Nothing is more thoroughly calculated to cripple mental activity and 
stifle mental alertness than the average, edited high-school English 
classic. Whatever may be said in favor of its format, its content is 
invariably diffuse, verbose, forbidding, burdensome, and, for the most 
part,unnecessary. The proportion of text to editorial matter is about 
as one to two or three. Herearesomeexact figures of the proportions: 


q 

Actual Text Total Pages 

Milton’s Minor Poems... 137 4 
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There is just one of two conclusions to be drawn from these 
figures: either the proportion of editorial matter is far too great, 
or the text is far too difficult for high-school pupils if it needs so 
much explanation. Let us read simpler texts or the same ones 
with less or no editing. At any rate let us read something—even 
magazine and newspaper reprints—that will not necessitate our 
wading through 

. An author’s life. 
. Introductory comment. 
. Critical comment. 
. Parallel bibliography and biography. 
. Explanation of versification. 
(Text) 
. Explanatory notes. 
. Topics for composition. 
. Review questions. 
. Glossary. 


The Shaksperean text that does not carry along with it all of these 
nine pieces of literary baggage today is meagerly edited. Many 
texts contain more. Not only is this editorial material entirely 
too bulky, but it is usually far too scholarly for high-school pupils. 


There are too many research notes as a rule. The information 
given is too detailed or too unintelligibly stated or too self-evident 
to need mention at all. The result is that most of our texts in 
their very content are discouraging to pupils. There is a little 
of Shakspere to be enjoyed and a mass of somebody else to be 
worried through. In order to pack so much material in so small 
a compass of space, very fine print must be used. This makes the 
text forbidding at the very outset. The best pedagogy says that 
we are not to study an author’s life before we have read his work 
or works. Whether or not this be sound advice, the conscientious 
editor always starts with biography. The pupil opens the book to 
the life of Shakspere when the understanding was that The Merchant 
of Venice was to be read. Libraries are everywhere, in school and 
out. Which is better, to have a pupil look up the life of Shakspere 
(if it is necessary to know about it for the appreciation of the play!) 
or to guide him to finding it for himself in the school or town library ? 
Then, too, isn’t this “much-editing” a reflection, rather, upon our 
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teachers? Requirements of scholarship in those who would 
become teachers are higher than they were; teachers are now 
trained better than ever. I believe those who qualify for high- 
school positions in English teaching are equipped to teach the 
high-school classics, or know how and where to equip themselves 
for the task on short notice. It is comfortable, of course, to sit 
down in an easy chair and have all the information you need right 
at hand. But there is no easy, as there is no royal, road to learn- 
ing. The edited classic too often stultifies, confuses, contradicts, 
with its attempted enrichment. It loads a lyric with a heaviness 
not its own; it puis a weight upon that which was intended to be 
as light and as free as air. 

If I were to stop an orchestra leader from time to time during 
the playing of an overture in order to examine minutely into this 
note and that, I should be accused of spoiling the total effect, 
the tout ensemble. An overture is much more than a mere collec- 
tion of notes. So too is a poem or a play much more than a mere 
assemblage of words, phrases, and clauses. But our editor, 
usually a college professor unfortunately, would have us believe 
otherwise. He, with his tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, would have 
us stop all along the line to examine into this phrase and that word, 
into this archaism and that coinage. He will disclaim any such 
intention of course. But he has unconsciously made the pupil 
and the teacher victims of “‘study-nervousness.”’ So much explana- 
tory material written about and through the poem or the play they 
are reading first diverts their attention, then overwhelms them 
with an appalling sense of ‘‘what they ought to do,” and lastly 
puts them into a condition of ‘“‘scatter-brainedness” that totally 
misfits them for the proper kind of reading of any good and great 
literature. 

These conclusions have been reached only after a thorough 
examination of more than fifty different texts and after several 
years of teaching experience. The following quotations are given 
in further evidence of the foregoing criticism. They are taken 
at random from a wide variety of texts; they are by no means the 
most exaggerated specimens of their kind to be found; and the 
number of them in each text examined is legion: 
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1. Some introductory comment that is either superfluous or 
else written far above the heads of high-school pupils: 

“Yet this enigmatic speech, with its undersenses and its ironies, is after 
all appropriate to the half-lights, the elemental problems of the theme which 
it sets forth.” 


“‘Gamelyn dates from the time of Chaucer, and may be read with tolerable 
ease by those who have mastered the language of The Canterbury Tales.” 


“‘Wordsworth’s The Education of Nature is full of musical rallentandos.” 

“ Pericles was added in the Third Folio in 1664.” 

“The second volume of the Variorum Hamlet contains a mass of invaluable 
material, including the full text of the First Quarto.” 

2. Some explanations of versification that are either too detailed 
or utterly worthless for other evident reasons: 

“Sergeant must be scanned as equivalent to a trisyllable.”’ 


“The number of feminine endings, the proportion of overflow to end— 
stopped lines sufficiently show this [that Macbeth belongs to Shakespere’s 
later work].” 


“After the tenth syllable, one or two unaccented syllables are sometimes 
added.” 


‘A phrasal-rhythmic effect that is pleasing is produced.” 
“Do not give the line six feet.” 


“Each of these unstressed or faintly stressed syllables either follows or 
precedes a foot [of two syllables] in which the stress is very strong.” 


“The metric accentuation which has just been illustrated is only lightly 
superimposed upon, and does not submerge, the sense accentuation—that 
which, just as in prose, arises from the ordinary pronunciation and significance 
of the individual words.” 


3. Some explanatory notes and definitions that need explaining 


and defining themselves: 
“ Portentous: From Latin pro, forth, and tendere, to stretch.” 


“ Prodigious: Grown portentous.”’ 

“Carrions: Carcasses, a contemptuous epithet.” 
“Sterile curse: Curse of sterility.” 

“Void your rheum: Eject your spittle.” 


“Marry: This very frequent interjection is the distorted remnant of an 
oath invoking the Virgin by name.” 
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“The Roynish clown: ‘Roynish’ is a term of extreme disparagement and 
vilification, used nowhere else in the poet’s works.” 


“With some Elizabethan oddities of thought, yet sincere and graceful.” 
(Regarding George Herbert’s The Gifts of God.) 


“This song, like Ben Jonson’s Drink to me only with thine eyes, is a mosaic 
of precious stones found, polished, and joined together by the hand of genius.” 
(Regarding Burns’s O my Luve’s Like a Red, Red Rose.) 


“Grounds of expediency: Compare 19—iii.” 

“Dareful: Here only in Shakespere.” 

“Cap and bells: The insignia of a fool.” 

4. Some inserted stage directions that are both inane and super- 
fluous (not always the work of the modern editor, it is admitted): 


(Enter Celia with a writing) 
Rosalind: Peace! 
Here comes my sister, reading: stand aside. 


(Clock strikes) 
Olivia: The clock upbraids me with the waste of time. 


(Flourish and shout) 
Brutus: What means this shouting ? 


Macbeth: Why sinks that cauldron? (Hautboys) And what'‘noise is that ? 
King: (To messenger) Leave us. (Exit messenger.) 


(A noise within) 
Queen: Alack, what noise is this? 


5. Some miscellaneous editorial absurdities: 


One text of Macbeth gives twenty-five pages to quotations from Holm- 
shed’s Chronicle. 


Of twelve texts of Macbeth that have been closely examined, only one* 
calls attention to the notorious mispunctuation in the following passage: 


! This is the Riverside edition, one of the few editions of Macbeth, by the way, 
that have recently been removed from the New York lists. 
Macbeth: If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly: if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; etc. 
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There should be a semicolon or a period after “well” in the first line of this 
speech and a comma after “quickly” in the second. This change is necessary 
for the proper vocal and grammatical rendition of the lines. All actors read 
it accordingly. And since the reading of a play aloud is essential in classroom 
teaching, editors should first of all aid in the elucidation of the text for reading 
purposes. But I cannot find a word of annotation about this in any high- 
school text.* 


In one edition of As You Like It there are three pages of such questions 
as the following: “In what ways is Rosalind’s attitude toward Phebe’s pride 
recalled by her treatment of Jacques’s melancholy in Sc. i; and of Silvius’ 
submissiveness in Sc. iii?” 


” three texts each give two pages 
of discussion. 


Now, college professors of English have no right to inter- 
fere with a child’s education to this extent. They are “out- 
professoring” themselves. It is not necessary to comment upon 
their various types of editorial madness as illustrated in these few 
illustrations. They speak clearly for themselves. When an editor 
defines “cap and bells” as “‘insignia”” he simply makes confusion 
more confused, and there’s an end toit. There can be no profitable 
discussion of this. If the teacher of the classic from which it is 
taken cannot teach the meaning of ‘‘cap and bells” better than 
that, she deserves to lose her job—as the editor deserves to lose 
his royalty. Such materials do not explain to high-school pupils. 
I doubt if college students could be much benefited by them. If 
we must have explanation, we must have it better than this. 

Editors are not to blame so largely for the stage directions that 
are inserted throughout the text of Shaksperean plays, though they 
sometimes intrude themselves here. Their notes, which are usually 
' far over high-school pupils’ heads or else completely lost in a diffu- 
siveness of ‘‘sesquipedalian verbiage,” are paralleled by the vacuity 
and the inanity of these directions. Would it not be well to permit 
pupils to discover the stage actions from the context? It is nearly 
always indicated there except at the ends of scenes and acts. It 
stimulates a pupil’s interest to be asked to indicate the action from 


The Variorum Macbeth makes this point clear of course: Is it possible that 
our editors fail to consult this master-text in their editorial labors! 
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the text; he feels complimented and in most cases he will have 
no difficulty in discerning just the action required. But when the 
text says, “‘Give me your hand,’” and the inserted direction says, 
“(They shake hands),’”’ both teacher and pupil have suffered insult 
to their intelligence. There is nothing left for them to do but 
loll automatically in their morris chairs or self-rockers with which 
every classroom should be equipped where such somnolent texts 
are used. The greatest fun I ever had in the classic-room was in 
the teaching of the first act of The Merchant of Venice from mimeo- 
graphed sheets on which the text only had been copied. There were 
no stage directions, no divisions into scenes, no names of characters. 
The pupils were keen to furnish all of these and they did so easily 
from the mimeographed text itself. 

We want and of course must have classic texts, but we want 
more of Mr. Author and less of Mr. Editor, if you please. The 
editorial embellishments may be omitted entirely from the texts 
to be used by vocational pupils; also, I think, from those to be 
used by pupils preparing for college. However, the future student 
of dead languages may be much benefited by reading that “sterile 
means cursed with sterility,’ that “roynish is a term of disparage- 
ment and vilification,” that dareful is used only once in Shakspere, 
that rallentando prevails in a certain Wordsworthian poem. I do 
not see how he can be, but then, ‘‘for ways that are vain... .” 
education is sometimes peculiar. In our vocational English work 
we should like to have just what the author wrote and allow the 
pupil “to take a try” at that. What he does not understand will 
donoharm. What little he can understand may do a deal of good. 
Besides, he has a teacher who is equipped to ¢ell him much more 
interestingly about Shakspere and Wordsworth than a dry-as-dust 
college professor has written about them in solidly set material. 
Our vocational pupils need to appreciate literature. They must 
get this appreciation in, of, and for the text itself, not in, of, for, 
through, and by editorial persiflage. If they hate literature, 
blame the editor; if they love it, give the credit to the author and 
also perhaps to the tact and personality of the teacher. When our 
future carpenters and brokers and shopkeepers have learned to 
love literature so well that they never go to work without a 
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masterpiece for occasional reading, let us give them a masterpiece, 
not a master pieced. Let us give them a neat little Julius Caesar 
with some good illustrations, but with no notes, no introduction, no 
life, no glossary, no explanations of verse, no exposition of Quarto 
and Folio editions, no critical comment—in short, with none of 
the scholarship that not only does not explain Shakspere but con- 
demns itself in its effort to explain. 

Not the least of the harm wrought by our average editor exists 
in the materials he usually furnishes for composition work to be 
based upon the classic. He is not satisfied with inculcating the 
educational righteousness of “writing about” the classic by means 
of his own elaborate composition—the composition that makes of 
it a meatless literary sandwich. He goes farther and suggests 
“special topics” to be “‘chewed upon.” These topics are usually 
so abstract, and so variable and indefinite in suggestive scope— 
some entirely too close and detailed, others entirely too broad— 
that, even if oral and written composition were desirable all along 
the classic way, they would afford the poorest possible oppor- 
tunity for unified, coherent expression. To illustrate, I give a few 
random specimens taken from various texts: 

Caesar’s Epilepsy 

Portia’s Shrewdness 

Nerissa’s Thoughtfulness 

Lady Macbeth’s Remorse 

Olivia’s Cleverness 

Milton’s Idea of Sadness 

Sir Launfal’s Pride 

The Element of Reflection in Wordsworth’s Poetry 

The Spirit of the Ancient Mariner 

Lancelot’s Grief 


Usually such topics as these are apportioned in equal numbers to 
sections of the classic—chapters, acts, cantos—and often enough 
the effort of the editor seems to have been to keep the group 
numbers equal, no matter what the sacrifice in quality of topic. 
Now, one of the most valuable results of vocational English is 
just this: it gives pupils dialectical energy and dictional versatility 
in the subject-matter of life-problems. As adults they will be 
called upon to read about and discuss topics of daily industrial 
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and commercial interest. They will rarely, if ever, be called upon 
to analyze Hamlet’s insanity or Lear’s isolation. True, they 
may from time to time have occasion to talk about this classic 
character or that, casually and spontaneously, but the heaviness 
and the seriousness of their school-day work will probably have 
prepared them but poorly for any valuable individual opinion or 
for any natural expression of appreciation about any great literary 
figure. The ‘‘appreciations” so assiduously compiled by editors 
for the complementing of their editorial labors are anything but 
live and fresh, as a rule. They are nearly always dead expression 
about dead matters by dead men. But so omnivorously do they 
surround the subject, oftentimes to the point of repeating repetition, 
that they leave no possible opening for the formulation of original 
and independent opinion about character, context, or action. In 
other words, they leave nothing more to be said even in other 
words. Witness, on the library shelves, the number of books that 
have been written about each one of our great authors—little 
journeys into the jungle of pedantic madness. Witness, there- 
fore, the uselessness of having high-school pupils follow the trails 
or attempt to blaze new ones. 

There is, however, a consolation to be thankful for—most 
teachers and pupils ignore the editorial matter entirely and are 
doing so more and more. Teachers are coming to understand 
that a classic cannot be ¢aughi; that it must be touched lightly, and 
that inspiration is quite as necessary for literary appreciation as 
for literary composition. There are some teachers, to be sure, 
who even yet prefer to maul a poem or play after their own particu- 
lar manner, but even this is not so bad, cannot be, as the editor’s 
overhauling. The wife of one of the world’s great preachers once 
said that her husband handled a Bible text as a dog handles a 
bone—manipulated it till there was no meat left upon it. Her 
husband was not present at the time or he might have resented 
the compliment as inapplicable in some points. I have seen 
teachers handle a poem in much the same way. The famous 
Dr. Driver once said in a public address that every word, every 
syllable, every letter, ‘Yea, every punctuation mark of the Bible,” 
is inspired. His unorthodox brethren made much of this extreme 
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statement and indulged many a fling at him, both publicly and 
privately. I have seen some teachers, again, who, in their teaching 
of a classic, seemed to regard even the punctuation as inspired, so 
close and elaborate was their analysis of details. (We should 
find many a miscarriage of inspiration, surely, if the punctuation 
in our classic literature were always taken seriously; cf. Macbeth.) 
But the rank and file of teachers of English are reading poems and 
plays to their classes, or having their pupils do it, and letting it 
go at that. They are allowing pupils to do their own editing in 
notebooks, when editing is necessary. And all of this is as it should 
be. A pupil who cannot love and appreciate a classic by merely 
reading it or hearing it read will not be made to do so by analyzing 
it. A child who does not like a certain kind of cake will not be 
made to do so by mixing it with medicine in order that it may be 
easier to take. 

But the time allotted for the study of a classic in most of our 
curricula is entirely too long. It has probably been felt that ways 
must be devised to “use it up’”—and they have been! Pupils of 
elementary- and high-school age should read much; they should 
read many books, rather than a few with the adult thoroughness 
that the texts indicate should be brought to bear. Our courses of 
study need to be revised in many respects, but in none more than 
in the apportionment of literary classics to a certain quarter- 
year or half-year or year, as the case may be. All of this is very 
trite. It has been regarded as sound pedagogy for a long time. 
But our editors of texts disregard it as consistently as they do most 
sound pedagogy. They serve up so many entrées with Hamlet 
that it would take a mental gourmand a year to do justice to them, 
and he would be left a hopeless dyspeptic ever afterward if he 
attempted to tax his mind and his spirit with such elephantine 
digestion. 

This paper cannot be more appropriately concluded than by 
quoting at some length from Eéthen, that unedited masterpiece 
of Kinglake’s: 

A learned commentator knows something of the Greeks in the same sense 


as an oil-and-color man may be said to know something of painting; but take 
an untamed child and leave him alone for twelve months with any translation 
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of Homer, and he will be nearer by twenty centuries to the spirit of old Greece; 
he does not stop in the ninth year of the siege to admire this or that group of 
words; he has no books in his tent; but he shares in vital counsels with the 
“King of men,” and knows the inmost souls of the impending gods. How 
profanely he exults over the powers divine when they are taught to dread the 
prowess of mortals! And most of all, how he rejoices when the God of War 
flies howling from the spear of Diomed, and mounts into heaven for safety! 
Then, the beautiful episode of the sixth book! The way to feel this is not to 
go casting about and learning from pastors and masters how best to admire it. 
The impatient child is not grubbing for beauties, but pushing the siege; the 
women vex him with their delays and their talking; the mention of the nurse 
is personal, and little sympathy has he for the child that is young enough to 
be frightened at the nodding plume of a helmet: but all the while that he thus 
chafes at the pausing of the action, the strong vertical light of Homer’s poetry 
is blazing so full upon the people and things of the J/iad that soon, to the eyes 
of the child, they grow familiar as his mother’s shawl; yet of this great gain 
he is unconscious, and on he goes, vengefully thirsting for the best blood of 
Troy, and never remitting his fierceness till almost suddenly it is changed for 
sorrow—the new and generous sorrow that he learns to feel when the noblest 
of all his foes lies sadly dying at the Scaean gate. 

Heroic days are these, but the dark ages of schoolboy life come closing over 
them. I suppose it’s all right in the end, yet at first sight it does seem a sad 
intellectual fall from your mother’s dressing-room to a buzzing school. You 
feel so keenly the delights of early knowledge! You form strange, mystic 
friendships with the mere names of mountains and seas and continents and 
mighty rivers; you learn the ways of the planets, and transcend their narrow 
limits, and ask for the end of space; you vex the electric cylinder till it yields 
you, for your toy to play with, that subtle fire in which our earth was forged; 
you know of the nations that have towered high in the world, and the lives of 
the men who have saved whole empires from oblivion. What more will you 
ever learn? Yet the dismal change is ordained, and then, thin meager Latin 
(the same for everybody), with small shreds and patches of Greek, is thrown 
like a pauper’s pall over all your early lore; instead of sweet knowledge, vile 
monkish, doggerel grammars and graduses, dictionaries and lexicons, and 
horrible odds and ends of dead languages are given you for your story to a 
. three-inch scrap of Scriptores Romani, from Greek poetry, down, down to the 
cold rations of Poetae Graeci, cut up by commentators and served out by 
schoolmasters! 
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A PLAN OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


D. W. HORTON 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


This article is contributed with the view that it may suggest 
a way to handle the problem of vocational guidance in the high 
school. At present there seems to be no clear or definite agree- 
ment on this matter. The situation is muddled. No tenable 
theory is at hand. Some literature is available on the subject, 
but we are short of examples. The plan presented in this paper 
is offered as an example merely. It has not been written up 
because the plan has been brought to a state of perfection, or the 
problem solved and fixed; quite the contrary, it lacks detail, and 
on account of the brief time that it has been in operation, or rather 
in process of evolution, it is seriously deficient in any statistical 
confirmation. Nevertheless the plan has been a marked success 
in its working out, and can be defended from a practical admin- 
istrative standpoint. | 

The organization of vocational guidance as carried out in the 
Mishawaka High School includes the following steps: 

1. A vocational survey of the city. 

2. Differentiation of the high-school courses for vocational 
guidance purposes. 

3. A collateral reading-list on the vocations for use in the 
English department. 

4. Frequent use of the assembly periods for talks on the voca- 
tions by men and women engaged in them. 

5. Conferences with the members of the graduating class upon 
what they expect to do after leaving high school. 

6. Talks to the eighth grade on the vocational value of the 
high-school courses. 

7. Having students express their vocational expectancy and 
choice of course on their enrolment blanks. 

8. A course on the vocations is offered for credit. 
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g. Placement of students in summer employment and in per- 
manent employment after graduation or withdrawal. 

The vocational survey of the city which was made three years 
ago may be considered rather under-elaborated and cursory, 
indeed, compared to some of the recent ones made by scientific 
experts. However, it was valuable as a beginning, being such 
a survey as any school can make. Three or four weeks were 
spent in visiting the industrial establishments, interviewing 
employers and employees, taking observations on the condition 
of workers, and collecting such statistics on wages as could be 
obtained. Notes were made of the preparation considered neces- 
sary to enter the skilled trades represented. Information con- 
cerning the social, civic, and economic conditions of the city were 
collected from many sources. The foreign population was ana- 
lyzed in terms of its educational and industrial status. At the same 
time, statistical studies were made of school attendance, retarda- 
tion and elimination, the character of the high-school population, 
and the vocational distribution of the high-school graduates for the 
last ten years. This was a very useful survey to make because 
the facts discovered were necessary to the organization of sug- 
gestive vocational courses and later of vocational counsel. 

The suggestive courses are named and constituted for voca- 
tional ends. Students select a course on the basis of their voca- 
tional expectancy. For this purpose they are given a printed 
blank of instructions on how to choose the course which will most 
nearly prepare them for what they expect to do after leaving school. 
In making this choice, students are urged to consult their parents 
and teachers. Statement is subsequently made of vocational 
expectancy and choice of course on the enrolment blank. The 
suggestive courses allow of wide election and of easy transition 
from one to another during the first or second year. The following 
is a copy of the printed explanation of the vocational outlook of 
the suggestive courses. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A COURSE 


1. College Preparatory Course. 
a) For those who expect to enter college to secure a good general education 
for business or for life. 
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b) For those who wish to prepare for any of the professions, that is, law, 

medicine, the ministry, pharmacy, dentistry, high-school teaching, etc. 
. Teachers’ Preparatory Course. 

a) For those who expect to teach in the elementary school after taking 

a normal course. 
. Industrial Course. 

a) For boys who wish to enter a technical school to study civil, electrical, 
mechanical, chemical, or any kind of engineering, or to prepare to teach 
manual training. 

b) For those who expect to enter a trade upon leaving school. 

c) For those who expect to become farmers or to enter an agricultural 
college. 

. Domestic Science Course. 

a) For homemakers, trained housekeepers, caterers, seamstresses, dress- 
makers, milliners, designers, trained nurses, teachers of domestic 
science, etc. 

. Art Course. 

a) For boys or girls who would like to be illustrators, designers, architects, 

draftsmen, sign-painters, letterers, or art teachers in the public schools. 
. Four-Year Commercial Course. 

a) For those who wish to enter business either as managers or as clerks, 
such as stenograjhers, typists, office helpers, merchandising clerks, 
accountants, bookkeepers, salesmen. 

. Two-Year Commercial Course. 

a) For those who cannot remain in high school the full four years, and who 
wish to enter clerical work, such as stenography, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, or office work. 

. Printing Course. 

a) For those who wish to be printers, ad-writers, engravers, managers of 
print shops in industrial concerns, book-binders, pressmen, newspaper 
reporters, etc. 

b) For those who wish to enter a school of journalism. 


A collateral reading-list on the vocations was prepared to 
supplement the list already in use by the English department. 
Fifteen points of collateral reading are required each semester. 
The books and articles comprising the vocational guidance literature 
were evaluated somewhat liberally in terms of the points required, 
and added to the list. These books are obtainable either in the 
high-school or public library. The purpose of this list was to 
furnish students with reading-material on, and encourage them 
to read about, the vocations in which they were interested. 

Frequent use has been made of the assembly for talks on the 
vocations by men engaged in them. These men are secured some 
time in advance by the teacher or class responsible for the assembly 
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program that day. These speakers, if they are to deal with a 
vocation, are handed a copy of our plan for the analysis of a voca- 
tion and the suggestion is made that the outline will give them an 
idea of what is wanted. Many of these talks have been most 
interesting and inspiring, as they generally lay bare the inner 
facts and workings of a vocation, and are often accompanied by 
demonstrations or experiments. Where the speaker cares to 
prepare a paper, a copy is filed as a part of the vocational guidance 
literature. The following is a partial list of subjects dealt with 
in this manner, hobbies for high-school students which may later 
become their vocations: the mechanical processes in the production 
of a metropolitan daily, the job of a reporter for a big daily news- 
paper, banking, chemical engineering, bearing especially on the 
chemistry of rubber, the legislator, the work of city inspector, the 
office of mayor, law as a profession, dentistry and dental hygiene, 
and the commercial vocations. Educational films on the trades 
and various occupations are another source of information on the 
vocations used in the assembly. 

The conferences with the members of the graduating class 
some time during the last semester of their course is a most fruitful 
source of help to them. If they wish to continue their education 
they are given the essential facts about various educational insti- 
tutions they may wish to enter, and are helped to select the best 
one for their purposes. If they expect to go to work all the facts 
obtainable about any employment they desire to enter are fur- 
nished them. If the students have made no choice of further edu- 
cation or of future employment, their attention is called to the 
opportunities of continued education, to the various types of 
vocations, and to any jobs which are on hand at the time. The 
initial preparation and continued education necessary to advance- 
ment and full success in any vocation are always emphasized. 
Of course, each case is an individual and peculiar one, calling for 
different treatment. To discuss adequately the subject of this 
paragraph would require the statement of various sample cases. 
This cannot be done here. Suffice it to say, this sort of work is 
an excellent opportunity for a good man to earn his salary. The 
high-school graduate need not be turned out in the cold to shuffle 
about aimlessly. 
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Two or three talks are given the eighth grade near the close of 
a semester on the vocational value of the high-school courses. The 
various suggestive courses are explained. Each pupil is given 
a copy of the courses and the blank on how to choose a course. 
Later, a questionnaire asking for his decisions, and all other facts 
which may be useful for further developments, is filled out by the 
pupil and tabulated for use by the office on enrolment day. The 
enrolment card asks the following questions relative to vocational 
guidance: Do you expect to complete a high-school course? 
What do you expect to do after graduation? Were you employed 
during the summer? What doing? Wages per week? Are you 
employed mornings or evenings during the school year? What 
doing? Wagesper week? What is the occupation of your parents ? 
What course have you selected? Where do you expect to go to 
college? The answers to these questions are tabulated and graphed 
to show the following facts: (1) the distribution of students by 
courses, (2) the distribution of students, according to vocational 
choice, (3) the occupational distribution of parents, and (4) the 
employment statistics of the students. A new enrolment card 
is filled out by the student each semester, so that this information 
is kept up to date. All these facts are very material for vocational 
guidance both in the aggregate and in the case of the individual. 

Finally a course for half-credit is given, dealing with the voca- 
tions, and in particular those vocations in which the members of 
the class are interested. The aim in offering this course is three- 
fold: (x) to give vocational guidance, (2) to collect information 
about the vocations for the use of the office, and (3) to present 
a course organized in a manner such that it will afford the student 
as much content value and intellectual training as any of the social 
sciences, e.g., sociology, economics, or history. The following 
outline for the study of a vocation is used as a point of departure 
for the course. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF A VOCATION 


I. General statement concerning the vocation. 
1. Duties of one engaged in it. 
2. Importance of it to the public. 
3. Number engaged in it in Mishawaka. 
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4. Relative number engaged in it in general. 
5. Relative capital invested in it. 
. Personal qualities demanded by the vocation. 
1. Qualities of manner, temperament, character, and native ability 
necessary to success. 
2. Physical demands of the vocation. 
. Preparation required for entrance into it. 
1. General education. 
2. Special or vocational education. 
3. Apprenticeship conditions. 
4. Experience required. 
5. No preparation. 
. Wages earned by workers in the vocation. 
1. Range of wages made (table showing distribution of all cases). 
2. Average wage per week. 
3. Relation of wages to length of experience and preparation. 
. Length of working season, working week, working day, etc. 
. Health of workers in the vocation. 
1. Healthful or unhealthful conditions of the work. 
2. Dangers, accidents, or risks. 
. Social standing of the workers. 
1. Surplus time for recreation and enjoyment. 


2. Surplus income for pleasure and the comforts of life. 
3. Value of the vocation as a social service. 

4. Any other items of peculiar interest in this connection. 
Opportunities for employment. 

1. In Mishawaka. 

2. In general. 


One-fourth of the course is taken up by readings and discussions 
bearing on the relative importance of the various items in the 
outline to one choosing a vocation. For this purpose the following 
literature is chiefly used, Elements of Economics by Burch and 
Nearing; Materials for the Study of Economics, Marshall, Wright, 
and Field; The Choosing of a Vocation, Parsons; Hygiene and the 
Worker, Tolman, and reports on readings from other similar sources. 
This study is continued until students possess the economic back- 
ground necessary to interpret the outline and apply it to the 
analysis of a vocation. The various types of vocations are then 
defined, illustrated, and compared, item for item. The types 
taken are the professions, managerial pursuits, skilled trades, 
merchandising or salesmanship, clerical work, agricultural pursuits, 
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and unskilled labor. Each student then makes a classification of the 
vocations represented in the city under the foregoing heads. The 
sources for this work are the city directory, interviews, visits to the 
business district and the industries. These lists are brought to 
class and the validity of the classifications debated. One student 
then collects the lists and prepares a complete, typewritten list to 
be filed in the vocational guidance literature. From this list the 
students select a vocation for a term report. 

Considerable importance is attached to the term report. The 
material must be handed in for criticism beforehand and presented 
in final typewritten form, arranged according to the order of topics 
in the outline. All credit is withheld until the report represents 
an actual contribution. The method and material for these 
reports are assigned through conferences. Readings in the voca- 
tional guidance literature are suggested, newspaper and magazine 
articles are collected, interviews are held with workmen, and 
observations made of the vocations as carried on in the city. 
These reports are filed in the library for future use. The best and 
most interesting ones are brought before the class. The following 
are some of the vocations on which students are preparing reports 
this semester: machinist, trained nurse, office work for girls in 
Mishawaka, telephone operator, unskilled factory work for girls 
in Mishawaka, printer’s trade, moulder, sign-painter, librarian, 
and architect. 

After the reports are under way, one vocation representing 
each type is selected for study. The vocations so taken are 
treated analytically. The vocations selected for this purpose are 
those upon which there is the most information accessible to the 
class. These vocations are used as samples for the illustration and 
comparison of the types of occupations. Having gained this 
broad view of the vocations, the students are asked to write upon 
what they wish to do as first and second choice, after leaving high 
school. The answers to this question are tabulated under the 
heads of first choice and second choice. This tabulation furnishes 
the topics for the remainder of the course and indicates the relative 
emphasis due each. This part of the course is the most interesting 
to students. The material for this work is difficult to obtain. 
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General reading is available in the vocational guidance literature. 
Questionnaires, interviews, excursions and observations, talks 
and papers by workers, magazines, newspaper clippings, and 
research along many lines must be relied upon to secure the facts 
necessary for profitable treatment of these topics. 

Some scheme of vocational guidance should be in operation in 
every high school. The purpose of secondary education is often 
stated as being the progressive discovery and development of the 
special interests and talents of the individual. Vocational guid- 
ance is the administrative device par excellence for this purpose. 
It may accomplish at least five admirable things: (1) It is a means 
of coming into personal and helpful contact with students and 
influencing their lives in a vital way. (2) Emphasis of the voca- 
tional motive creates a new attitude in students toward their 
school work. (3) The study of the vocations is a very effective 
point of contact between the academic activities of the school and 
business and the industries. (4) Students are furnished with 
proper information for the choice of a vocation or of further edu- 
cation. (5) The employment and follow-up system provides 
a safe and wise transition from school to the industries. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE LITERATURE Founp HELPFUL 


1. Vocations: ten volumes dealing with the mechanic arts, home-making, 
farm and forest, business, the professions, public service, education, liter- 
ture, music, and the fine arts. Edited by William DeWitt Hyde; Hall 
& Locke, Boston. 

. Choosing a Vocation, by Frank Parsons; Houghton Mifflin Co. 

. Training the Boy, by William A. McKe:ver; Macmillan. 

. Vocations for Girls, Lasalle and Wiley; Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Vocations for Girls, by E. W. Weaver; A. S. Barnes Co. 

Vocations for Girls, Vocation Bureau, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Vocational Guidance, No. 14, Bulletin of Bureau of Education. 

. Vocational Guidance of Youth, by Meyer Bloomfield; Houghton Mifflin Co. 

. Engineering as a Profession, by Ernest McCullough; David Williams Co. 
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REPORT ON THE SIXTY-MINUTE CLASS PERIOD IN 
THE WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 


H. L. MILLER 
University of Wisconsin 


In arranging the schedule of hours for classes in the Wisconsin 
High School it was found expedient to follow the university schedule 
of hours in order to accommodate intending teachers in education 
and training courses. One of the immediate administrative prob- 
lems is the management of the school in a manner that will enable 
university students to distribute their time and energy economically 
between the practical work of the school and other courses in the 
university. Accordingly the sixty-minute period has been adopted 
for all classes in the Wisconsin High School, including manual- 
training and laboratory work. The school day begins at eight 
o’clock, with four class periods in the forenoon and three in the 
afternoon, beginning at 12:30 and closing at 3:30. Pupils are 
expected to be in school five hours a day. The net teaching time 
for each period is fifty minutes. Ten minutes are allowed for inter- 
mission between class periods. The same treatment obtains 
throughout the six years of the school. Pupils in the lowest classes 
sixth and fifth, corresponding roughly to the seventh and eighth 
grades, are given the same schedule of hours. 

This plan for the high school increases materially the net teach- 
ing time. The usual practice is to allow forty-five minutes gross 
for each class period, with three to five minutes intermission. A 
gain of ten minutes in teaching time for each non-laboratory sub- 
ject means a gain of 25 per cent in teaching time. A school year 
of 180 days may be increased approximately forty-five days in 
actual teaching time in non-laboratory subjects. 

The ten-minute intermission is not given over entirely to visiting 
among pupils. The teachers utilize this period for conferences 
with pupils and in further preparation for subsequent work. In 
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laboratory subjects from six to eight minutes may be gained at 
each end of the period, thereby giving more than a full hour (sixty 
minutes) to these subjects. Pupils are quick to respond to sugges- 
tions in making preparation during intermissions for the various 
activities of the laboratory courses. 

There has developed no adverse criticism upon the longer 
period for instructional purposes. Even in laboratory courses it is 
found that the net time for the week is equivalent to, if not in 
excess of, the time allotted under the usual plan of assigning the 
‘double consecutive period,” two days a week for laboratory work. 
Approximately five sixty-minute periods (300 minutes) each week 
are given to laboratory courses. With the forty-minute period and 
two ‘‘double consecutive periods” the net time is about 280 minutes 
a week. In science there are types of experimental work requiring 
a longer consecutive time allotment than is provided in the single- 
hour schedule. These demands may be met at odd times. On the 
other hand, by far the largest number of experiments can be man- 
aged in the single period of fifty minutes (with a possible sixty 
minutes by utilizing a part of the time allotted to intermissions). 

Moreover, subjects of a laboratory character are being adminis- 
tered in a way that requires a definite amount of outside work, such 
as writing of notes in science and the reading of certain technical 
literature in manual-training courses and domestic science. The 
advantages of laboratory work are being incorporated in the teach- 
ing of academic subjects as a result of the longer class period. 
Directed study is given special emphasis under the supervision of 
teachers who are responsible for results in their own courses. A 
variety of exercises is worked out in the class hour. One of the 
aims is to teach pupils how to study. The character of the home 
work is materially modified, as are the activities of the hour. 

The home task may be varied in terms of individual needs and 
accomplishment. The longer teaching period enables the teacher 
to discover more accurately the status of pupils and provides oppor- 
tunity to render assistance to the slower pupils without neglecting 
the more competent. 

The single-hour schedule for all courses simplifies the prob- 
lems of program-making. The “double consecutive period” for 
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laboratory subjects and manual training imposes serious limitations 
upon the development of optional subjects in the high school on 
account of the necessary blocking of two class hours for one subject. 


COMMENTS BY TEACHERS IN THE SCHOOL 


I have not noticed that the pupils give any evidence of becoming unduly 
wearied by the somewhat longer period of recitation. I believe that there is 
particular advantage to us in having the longer recitation because of the 
opportunity it gives us for using the university students in the conduct of the 
recitation. In other words, the assistance of the university students unques- 
tionably takes some time which rightfully belongs to the class. The addi- 
tional ten minutes probably covers that extra time, in the long run. 


W. W. Hart (Mathematics) 


To my mind the present arrangement of the recitation period is an ideal 
one for these reasons: (1) The ten-minute intermission makes possible a satis- 
factory handling of library books. (2) It allows time for brief conferences. 
(3) It affords the necessary relaxation. (4) The fifty minutes allowed for work 
make possible a good degree of schoolroom study. In the fifth and sixth 
classes that is about all the profitable study that is done and even in the Fresh- 
man class much confusion and error is avoided by this supervised study. 
(5) I have never yet found the recitation period too long; frequently it seems 
too short. 

Mavup Hamitton (History) 


I consider the fifty-minute period one of the most satisfactory features of 
the school and I should be very sorry to see it cut down in any way. The pri- 
mary advantage lies in the fact that the teacher has time to explain thoroughly 
the work of the next day—perhaps even to start upon it. The attentive pupil 
therefore has no excuse for not knowing how to prepare the next lesson. 
Another strong point in its favor is that there is time for questions as the lesson 
goes on and a chance for a far better understanding on the part of the pupil 
than would otherwise be possible. 

I look upon the period as it is now arranged as a chance to do more effectively 
what the average good high school has been trying to do with a shorter time for 
recitation, rather than as an opportunity to add to the extent of the subject- 
matter. Latin teaching has suffered from superficial treatment due to an 
attempt to cover too much ground in the time given to the subject. 


E. (Latin) 
The fifty-minute period is desirable because it is long enough to be divided 


into two parts, one of which can be utilized for teaching new subjects and the 
other for supervised work at the seats or board—a most desirable arrangement. 


ELizABETH McCCoNNELL (Mathematics) 
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Advantages: 1) Gives an opportunity for frequent short written quizzes, 
special reports, and brief discussions of general difficulties. 2) For laboratory 
sections the ten-minute intermission makes possible the completing of certain 
work which cannot be ended abruptly. 

Disadvantage: Five fifty-minute periods are not equivalent to seven 
forty-minute periods where two are double periods for laboratory work. This 
is especially true since there will be a loss of forty minutes per week or more 
for some classes, on account of singing and other general activities. 

It is my personal opinion that we ought to look forward to the time when 
science courses as well as other courses will be scheduled for three or four hours 
per week between 8:00 and 1:30 or 2:30, and when all laboratory courses in 
whatever subject will be run distinctly as such from 1:30 to 4:30 P.M. in regular 
two-hour periods. 

W. F. Roecker (Science) 


This schedule has four effects at once noticeable as bearing directly on the 
teacher. With the longer period giving an opportunity for more flexibility in 
class work, he can quickly secure thorough knowledge of his pupils as workers. 
He can also plan and carry out a course not only thorough in fundamentals 
but vitalized by enlivening details and correlations. He thus has better 
opportunities than in short periods to mold his classes into effective working 
bodies. The ten-minute interval gives him opportunity for a word here and 
there to a pupil while the need is fresh; it enables him to shift from the stand- 


point of one class to that of another without a hard jolt; and it refreshes him 
as it does the pupils. 


J. L. C. Brooxins (English) 


The ten-minute intermission between recitations is of greater value to the 
teacher than to the pupil. (x) It allows time to get material ready for the 
next class. (2) It does away with the habit of taking the last minutes to explain 
something or do something after time, in the time that belongs to the next 
recitation (this has always been most annoying on account of the tardiness of 
pupils). (3) It gives the pupils an opportunity to relax in both mind and body 
and this is necessary in the case of the younger pupils. (4) Ten minutes is not 
long enough for pupils to settle down to do anything. All the older pupils are 
ready and anxious to begin the recitation long before the bell rings. 


Frances K. Burr (German) 


I feel that the present time schedule is an excellent one. For my work in 
English IV and III, where supervised study is so essential a part of class work, 
a fifty-minute period is never too long. A longer period might be too much 
of a physical strain for the pupils, particularly the younger ones. 


MARGARET SKINNER (English) 
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I believe that the longer period also better meets the needs of the so-called 
laboratory science subjects. Too much emphasis has been placed on formalism 
in science courses in the high school. The notion that laboratory work must 
be set aside as separate and distinct from the other work has resulted in much 
waste of time and good, honest effort, and in deadening of spontaneity. The 
question is not, “How much time shall be given to laboratory work and how 
much to the recitation ?” but rather, ‘“‘ How much time shall be given to biology, 
elementary science, etc.?” I believe that the laboratory work and the other 
part of the recitation should be so closely interwoven, one supplementing the 
other, that neither the pupil nor the teacher is conscious of sharp distinctions 
between these two general types of science teaching. Just as soon as we allow 
the two to become distinctly separate there is a formal gap which it is difficult 


to bridge. 
KATHARINE SCHLADWEILER (Science) 


THE TWENTIETH MICHIGAN CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 


FRANCIS W. KELSEY 
University of Michigan 


The Twentieth Michigan Classical Conference was held in 
Ann Arbor on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, April 1, 2, and 
3, 1914, in connection with the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club. The four sessions were held in the Alumni 
Memorial Hall. 

At the business session on Friday afternoon, Professor B. L. 
D’Ooge was elected chairman and Professor John G. Winter, 
vice-chairman; as Professor D’Ooge found it impossible to serve, 
Professor Winter has charge of the chairman’s duties until the next 
Conference. Miss Florence B. Barnard succeeded Miss Clara J. 
Allison on the Extension Committee, which is now constituted as 
follows: Professor A. R. Crittenden, chairman, Miss Florence B. 
Barnard, of Saginaw, and Professor E. D. Dimnent, of Hope 
College. 

Program 
Wednesday Afternoon, A pril 1 
Presiding Officer: PROFESSOR CAMPBELL BONNER, University of Michigan 


1. Some Imperial Acclamations and Unexpected Parallels 
Dr. Orma F. Butter, University of Michigan 

A study of Roman history tends to show that these people, at all stages of their 
national development, were fond of indulgence in certain outbursts of rhythmic 
applause not unlike our college yells. Under the Empire, these came to center around 
the emperor and his family, and were developed to a high degree. The records of 
these, found in the pages of the Scriptores historiae Augustae, are, in a general way, 
substantiated by epigraphic and other evidence and show many interesting simi- 
larities to the church litany. 

The presence of litanies in the worship of early Rome can be inferred with reason- 
able certainty. They are found in the worship of races much older than the Romans, 
and their origin, still hidden, I believe, in a more remote past, probably centers in 
two things: the idea that repetition will attract the attention of the divinity and 
inan’s natural fondness for rhythm. Their use in later Roman history is seen in the 
records of the Arvals. 
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. The Advantage of a Classification of Words by Concepts in Learning 
Languages 
ProFEessorR WALTER N. HAtsey, University of Omaha 
Published in the Journal of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club (1914), pp. 9-13. 
. Discussion of Professor Halsey’s Paper 
Dr. Mason D. Gray, East High School, Rochester, New York 
Published in the Journal of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club (1914), p. 19. 
. The Technical Vocabulary of Robert of Chester’s Latin Translation of the 
Algebra of Al-Khowarizmi 
ProFessor L. C. KArprnskI, University of Michigan 
Students of science and philology have an interest in the work of the Arabic 
mathematician and astronomer Mohammed ibn Musa Al-Khowarizmi, since through 
his works no less than four common words have come into our language. The word 
“algebra” is taken from the title of his treatise al-jebr w’al-mugabala, the first syste- 
matic treatise on algebra, written about 830 A.D., and translated into Latin by Robert 
of Chester in the city of Segovia, Spain, in 1144. A.D. The word “algorism” is a trans- 
literation of his name, and this word was long used as the designation of a work on the 
Hindu art of reckoning; Al-Khowarizmi’s arithmetic in Latin translation was the first 
work to bring to Europeans the knowledge of the numerals and the system of compu- 
tation which we use. The words “zero” and “cipher” represent different evolutions 
of the Arabic sifr, which is the term employed in the arithmetic to designate the tenth 
numerical character, the zero. 
The complete technical vocabulary will appear in the edition 
of Robert of Chester’s text, which is now in press.” 
5. The Associations of Cicero with his Villa at Tusculum 
Mr. GeorcE R. Swan, University of Michigan 
To be published. 
6. Archaeological Discoveries at Corfu? 
PROFESSOR Martin L. D’O0GE, University of Michigan 
Published in Art and Archaeology, I (1915), 153-58. 
7. Examples of Pompeian Wall Decoration in the United States? 
Proressor Francis W. KELsey, University of Michigan 


Thursday Afternoon, April 2 
Presiding Officer: PRoFEssoR Martin L. D’OoGE, University of Michigan 
8. High-School Latin and the College-Entrance Requirements 
Proressor B. L. D’O0GE, Michigan State Normal College 
Discussion led by ProrEssor H. A. SANDERS, University of Michigan 
. Why Students from Michigan High Schools Who Present Latin for Admis- 
sion Do Not Continue the Study of Latin in the University 
Professor A. R. CRITTENDEN, University of Michigan 
Published in the Journal of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club (1914), pp. 13-17. 


* University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. XI, Part 1. 
2 Tilustrated with the stereopticon. 
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10. Freshman Elections of Latin 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR G. HALL, University of Michigan 
Published in the Jourual of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club (1914), pp. 17-19. 


11. Discussion of the Problem of the Transition of Latin Study from the High 
School to the University 
ProFessor T. E. RANK1N, University of Michigan; SUPERINTENDENT 
W. G. Cosurn, Battle Creek; Dr. F. O. Bates, Central High 
School, Detroit 


12. Exhibits in the Basement of Alumni Memorial Hall: 

A. Facsimiles of Manuscripts of the Bible. In charge of Proressor 
H. A. SANDERS 

B. Recent Publications in the Field of Classical Literature and Archae- 
ology. In charge of Proressors CAMPBELL BonNER and A. R. 
CRITTENDEN 

C. Archaeological Illustrative Material (Charts and Plates). In charge of 
PRoFEssoR J. G. WINTER and Dr. F. E. Rospsins 

D. Inscriptions. In charge of F. W. KEtsey 


Friday Afternoon, April 3 
Presiding Officer: F. W. KELSEY 


13. Light on the New Testament from Greek Life and Customs 
Dr. F. E. Rossins, University of Michigan 


Modern researches and newly discovered papyri from Egypt, revealing most 
intimately the life and language of the common people of the Graeco-Roman age, 
have shown that the New Testament Greek is simply the Greek spoken by the ordi- 
nary man in Paul’s time, and have brought us vast new resources for the recon- 
struction and better understanding of Paul’s world. 

Paul on his journeys may have carried introductory letters to acquaintances 
of his friends; at least he mentions them (II Cor. 3:1; I Cor. 16:3) and writes one 
himself (Rom 16:1). Lucian, in the Asinus, mentions such letters, and now we have 
an actual example from Egypt, wherein one Mystarion commends his servant Blastus 
to his friend Stotoétis. This and other papyrus letters also illustrate the customs 
whereby a man whose hand was unaccustomed to the pen used an amanuensis for the 
greater part of the letter but added a line in his own hand at the end, as did Paul 
(II Thess. 3:17; I Cor. 16:21; Gal. 6:11). Paul as a traveler, too, was subject to all 
the inconveniences and dangers of Greek ships, and his adventures in the shipwreck 
recorded in Acts are very like those of Leucippe and Clitophon in the romance by 
Achilles Tatius. 

Many of Paul’s listeners must have been adherents of the widespread “ mystery- 
religions” of.the Graeco-Roman world, and it has been pointed out that in speaking 
to them Paul used a large number of terms found in the writings emanating from 
these cults—for example, pneuma, pneumatikos, and psychikos (translated “‘spirit,’’ 


Much material is from Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten and Reitzenstein’s Die 
hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen. 
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“spiritual,” and “natural” in the King James Version; see, e.g., I Cor. 2:14 ff.), 
and in a sense not far removed from that in which they were there employed. 

In a word, Paul and his contemporaries were men of their own age, and there is 
no prospect of truly understanding them unless we can reconstruct intelligently their 
material and mental environment and grasp the full force, with all its associations and 
suggestions of each Greek word that they wrote. 

14. The Socialization of the Classics 
Dr. Mason D. Gray, East High School, Rochester, New York, 
President of the Classical Section of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association 
To be published. 
15. Discussion of Dr. Gray’s Paper 
Miss Mary F. FarnswortH, Western High School, Detroit 
Miss FLORENCE B. BARNARD, Saginaw High School 

Published in the Journal of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club (1914), pp. 20-21. 

16. The Simultaneous Teaching of English Grammar and Beginning Latin in 
the Seventh and Eighth Grades 
Miss Anna S. Jones, Grand Rapids 

An outline of Miss Jones’s report is published in Journal of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club (1914), pp. 22-23. 

17. The Language Problem of the Junior High School 
Proressor A. S. WHITNEY, University of Michigan 

In the absence of Professor Whitney the subject was vigorously discussed by 
Superintendent C. E. Chadsey, of Detroit, and Principal J. C. McKenzie, of the 
Central High School, Detroit. At the close of the discussion the Conference by a 
unanimous vote placed itself on record in favor of the introduction of Latin into the 
Seventh and Eighth grades. 


Friday Evening, April 3 
Presiding Officer: F. W. Kesey 


18. The Results of the New Course of Study at Princeton 
PROFESSOR ANDREW F. WEstT, Dean of the Graduate College, Prince- 
ton University 
Dean West presented and interpreted the encouraging results of inquiry in regard 
to the value of Greek which were briefly stated in the Educational Review, XLVII 
(1914), 279-90. 
19. Our Gospels and the Early Manuscripts* 
ProFeEssor H. A. SANDERS, University of Michigan 
Professor Sanders dealt with some aspects of the problem of the relations of the 
early manuscripts of the Gospels which he treated more fully in the University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, [X, Part 1. 


tTllustrated with the stereopticon. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN HISTORICAL DRAMATIZATION 


MAUD HAMILTON 
The Wisconsin High School of the University of Wisconsin 


In a high school organized on the six-and-six plan as is the Wis- 
consin High School, the two younger classes make one distinct 
unit with abilities, interests, and requirements calling for special 
and careful consideration. In their history work the problem 
is by no means a simple one, for they are not quite mature enough 
to attack the more serious work of history which begins with the 
study of Greek and Roman life in the Freshman year, and yet they 
have gathered enough during their course in the grades so that the 
brighter ones of the class have lost their zest for United States 
history unless it is approached in new ways. One of these ways of 
approach is by making large use of the dramatic instinct which 
is strong in children of almost all ages, and may be turned to very 
effective account at this stage when the children have not yet for- 
gotten how to play with abandon, and at the same time have learned 
to think and to create to an extent by no means to be despised. 

It was with such a group as this that we decided last November 
to work out a colonial dramatization, and present it as a “benefit” 
for a needy athletic association. In school matters Our Lady 
Poverty, wisely honored by the good old St. Francis of Assisi, 
oftentimes deserves more worship than she gets, since she furnishes 
the incentive for an exercise of initiative and co-operation on the 
part of the entire school. 

Instead of writing for some of the effective plays already in 
print, such as those found in Colonial Plays for the School Room, 
by Blanche Shoemaker, we determined to stamp everything ‘“‘made 
in Wisconsin,” and to keep our expenses as low as possible. We 
therefore studied simplicity and economy in all our plans. With 
reluctance we used the “‘open stage,” and our reluctance turned 
into enthusiasm—for children it is far more effective than screens 
or curtains. Our costumes were for the most part simple and 
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home-made. Elaborate staging is assuredly not an essential for 
this kind of work. We chose for the basis of our play that slender 
and prosy enough paragraph from our textbooks, known to every- 
one as “Bacon’s Rebellion,” but we rechristened it A Rebel of Olde 
Virginia, and the class set to work, under guidance of course, to 
see what could be done therewith. When the story came out from 
the larger histories and source books, it proved to be no mean plot 
for a play. For characters there were the friendly Indians, repre- 
sented by the Pamunkeys and their Queen Sachem, and the un- 
friendly Susquehannocks; there was the tyrannous and irascible 
old Governor Berkeley, grown all the more autocratic from his 
thirty-odd years of authority in this unshaped land of the west; 
there were his councilors, subservient or obstinate; there was his 
young and frivolous wife, whom Bacon called “the very devil of 
the whole situation”; there was the chivalrous and knightly figure 
of the impetuous Bacon; and as a foil to him, his practical wife, 
mistress of the Jamestown inn; and there were messengers, fighting 
men, and the women of Jamestown who were organized, so the 
record tells us, into a ‘White Apron Brigade” by Bacon, and set 
to march at the head of his returning troops so that the governor’s 
soldiers might not dare to fire at the men behind them—on the 
whole certainly a very characteristic group of colonials. 

For working purposes, after the story in its general outlines 
had been mastered by the class as a whole, we divided into groups 
for the three acts and everyone was given some part. The groups 
then worked out their own lines, planned their own costumes, and 
determined their own staging. When it was ready at the end of 
the three weeks’ time, it was given by an enthusiastic group of 
children as ‘‘our play,” and was apparently much appreciated by 
the audience of parents, older pupils, and the public in general. 
We realized a tidy sum for the athletic association, but that was 
the very least of our profits. The real profits might be enumerated 
as follows: : 

1. The children heartily enjoyed every minute of the work. 
They never seemed to grow tired of thinking out a new line or some 
new addition of dress or incident—it was theirs. They loved it then, 
they love to look back to it, and they are anxious to try more plays. 
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2. It made Colonial scenes, days, and characters real and vital 
to them. 

3. It gave them an idea of reality that they can carry into all 
history. It is all past life and is therefore interesting, for nothing 
that has concerned men is alien or foreign to men, even though they 
are children. The ability to see men and scenes of the historic 
stage is always an essential for happiness in history work. Alto- 
gether a dramatization of this kind, while it takes time and hard 
work, is one of the most beneficial things that can be done in a 
seventh- or eighth-grade class, and is well worth all it costs, certainly 
for one production a year. 

For the benefit of the curious the following skeleton of acts 
and characters of our play, A Rebel of Olde Virginia, is added: 


Act I. Around the camp fires of the Pamunkey Indians. Maidens 
and braves seated. The Queen Sachem comes forth from her wigwam and 
addresses her people, voicing thankfulness for the peace and plenty they have 
enjoyed for thirty years. As a sign of their joy, Indian maidens dance about 
the camp fire. Their dance is interrupted by the entrance of messengers who 
tell that the white men now are burning the Indian villages, and killing their 
Indian brothers. The Queen calls for the opinions of her chiefs; some counsel 
peace, others war. Their speeches are vigorous and full of spirit. The war 
counsel prevails, and the braves begin their war dance. The act closes with 
an impressive prayer to the Great Spirit, uttered by the Queen Sachem, in 
which she implores wisdom and guidance for her people. 

Act II. Council Room of Governor Berkeley. Councilors in white 
wigs and of grave demeanor sit about the table of state. The Governor 
proposes an increase of tuppence per pound in the tax on tobacco. Discussion 
ensues. This proves to be a day of interruption for the council. First the 
Governor’s young wife comes in and demands more money for her vanities. 
She goes and the Queen of the Pamunkeys comes in to intercede and beg peace 
for her people. Almost immediately Nathaniel Bacon comes to demand a 
commission that he may go and fight the Indians. This the Governor does 
not wish to grant, for he profits greatly in a direct and personal way from the 
Indian fur trade, and has no desire to see war. But even as he refuses Bacon’s 
request, messengers come running wildly with news of more massacres in the 
north settlements, and soon the Jamestown mob appears at the door of the 
Governor’s house and demands “A Bacon, A Bacon!” to lead them against the 
savages. While the Governor counsels peace within, the citizen militia, under 
Bacon, drills without, and the act closes when they march off for war, leaving 
the irate Governor still pushing the claims of his “‘tuppence tax on tobacco” 
to which he has reverted at every possible interlude throughout the act. 
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Act III. This opens with a domestic scene between the old Governor 
and his young wife, waited upon by their light-footed maid, at a tea-drinking. 
This is interrupted by the arrival of Bacon’s army from the north with the 
White Apron Brigade marching at its head. There is a stormy encounter 
between Bacon’s soldiers and the soldiers of the Governor. Berkeley marches 
out between the armies, and pointing to Bacon, exclaims: ‘The time has come 
to choose between that traitor and me. If you choose him, ’fore God here 
is a fair mark! Shoot!’ Bacon, however, bids his men shoot, not at the 
white-haired Governor, but at the soldiers and councilors whose support 
makes the Governor’s stand possible. The women drop to their knees and 
guns are leveled, when the white handkerchief of surrender is waved. The 
Governor yields to Bacon’s demands for recognition and reinstatement for 
himself and hismen. The play closes as the real history is said to have closed, 
on July 4, 1676, just one hundred years, to the day, before the Declaration of 
Independence, with Progress and Justice in the person of Bacon triumphant. 
The later and sadder scenes of the real history, in which Governor Berkeley 
reverts to his tyranny and finally has to flee, Bacon burns Jamestown and then 
meets an early death from fever and weakness due to exposure, and the old 
Governor returns in full power with none powerful enough to say him nay, 
were not carried out because they were not suitable for the purposes of the 
children. In celebration of their rejoicing, soldiers, women, Bacon, Lady 
Berkeley, Mrs. Bacon, and Governor Berkeley join in the Virginia reel, and 
those in the reel in turn become spectators, while as a climax to the play two 


couples dance the ever stately and attractive minuet. 


SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF FEBRUARY 23, rors, 
AT CINCINNATI 


The Society met and rendered the two programs according to 
the printed announcements, President Charters presiding. 

At the business meeting the nominating committee (Professors 
W. C. Ruediger, George M. Forbes, and E. L. Holton) made the 
following nominations for 1915-16: President: Director Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago; Secretary-Treasurer: Professor 
G. M. Wilson, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; Member of Execu- 
tive Committee (to succeed Professor Monroe): Dean James E. 
Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The nominees were duly elected. 

The secretary submitted the following financial report, which 
was adopted and ordered printed (date of report February 18): 


Receipts: 
Cash on hand from accounting February, 1914 
Refund from University of Chicago Press on reprints 
not delivered in time 
Collection of dues less exchange 


Expenditures: 
University of Chicago Press for subscriptions, year- 
books, and reprints 
Secretary’s expenses— 


$ 63.77 


Potential assets 
No outstanding bills known on that date. 
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The Committee on School Surveys submitted the following 
report: 


To the College Teachers of Education: 

Your Committee on School Surveys reports as follows: 

Inasmuch as the practice of surveying, investigating, or experting schools 
and school systems is of but recent origin and the power for good or for harm 
which the surveyor wields is out of proportion to our present knowledge of 
generally accepted and universally recognized principles of education, this 
service unless professionally safeguarded is likely to proceed chaotically and 
to result in much damage to public education, and 

Inasmuch as the first essential of such expert reporting on educational 
conditions and the formulation of plans for their betterment is that such work 
should be undertaken only by persons whose experience, training, and reliability 
of judgment, as shown by their past service, unmistakably qualify them for 
it, and 

Inasmuch as a work which proposes to be scientific should proceed upon 
generally recognized principles and embody well-wrought and professionally 
approved plans and be as nearly impersonal in motives, procedure, and results 
as professional deliberation can make it, and 

Inasmuch as there is much confusion in the minds of school authorities as 
to the nature of the service which such a survey of a school, or a school system, 
can render a community, and under what conditions it should be undertaken 
or not undertaken, and what safeguards should be required before undertaking 
it, and 

Inasmuch as college departments of education are constantly required to 
spend much energy in giving advice and answering questions concerning school 
surveys, it has seemed to your committee that the need of the hour is to unify 
our efforts to be of service to the schools in this particular, and to endeavor 
to introduce a degree of scientific management into this field. 

To that end we recommend first— 

That the Association appoint a permanent Committee on School Surveys 
composed of nine members eminently qualified both by past experience and 
by present interest to assume responsibility for this work; that the term of 
office of members of this committee be such that three members shall be ap- 
pointed each year, i.e., that the original number be nine, three to serve for three 
years, three for two years, and three for one year, and thereafter that the term 
of service be for three years; that geographical distribution of members be 
carefully considered in constituting the committee; that it be the first duty 
of this committee to prepare a brief statement of advice to school authorities 
and communities desiring information concerning schooi surveys, this state- 
ment of advice to contain a general statement of the plan of procedure to be 
followed in ordering such a survey to be made, the expense involved, what is 
undertaken by the surveyors, the steps to be taken by them, the standards 
to be used, and the use to be made of their report when made. 

Said committee should also prepare a directory of organizations and of 
persons who, in its judgment, are qualified to perform such services, admission 
to this directory to be made by formal application and the submitting of evi- 
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dence acceptable to the committee of fitness to carry on such work, this direc- 
tory to be a part of the statement of advice sent out to people who desire 
information concerning surveys. 

As the members of this committee are to be geographically distributed, all 
requests for information, advice, and help concerning school surveys preferred 
to members of the College Teachers of Education from each of these geographi- 
cal sections should be referred to the member of the committee representing - 
that geographical section. 

The committee should have power to make its own by-laws for the trans- 
action of its business, but should submit them together with a detailed report 
of its proceedings each year to the College Teachers of Education for approval. 
In this way a part of its work could by it be delegated to subcommittees of its 
members, as, for example, the responsibility to be assumed by individual mem- 
bers in answering requests for advice and help coming from their own territory. 
The committee as a whole should also hold itself ready to re-examine, reinvesti- 
gate, and report upon all cases which are submitted to it on appeal either by 
school authorities who desire formally to protest to it against the findings of 
an investigation and ask for such reinvestigation, or by an investigator who 
may be driven to appeal to it for a review of charges made against his report, 
the expense of such reinvestigation in every case to be borne by the party 
who appeals to the committee. 

It should also be the duty of this committee to prepare and submit to the 
College Teachers of Education at its annual meeting each year a critical 
estimate or review of each of the educational surveys reported during the pre- 
ceding year. 


In these ways it is proposed that the College Teachers of Education take 
steps to establish a clearing-house to do what it can to unify the work of school 
experting. As this is a form of professional service, the expense of performing 
it should be provided by the committee, either by its members assessing them- 
selves or procuring contributions or endowments to maintain it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Ernest C. Moore, Chairman 


Professor G. M. Wilson, of Iowa State College, moved the 
adoption of the report and authorization of the committee sug- 
gested, and received a second. 

Professor F. H. Swift, of the University of Minnesota, asked 
where any members could get either time or money to serve on 
such a committee. 

Professor A. S. Olin, of the University of Kansas, thought the 
Society would assume too much jurisdiction by passing such a 
motion, and suggested that the matter should be referred to the 
National Council of Education. This view was concurred in by 
Professor W. P. Burris, of the University of Cincinnati, and Profes- 
sor E. C. Elliott, of the University of Wisconsin. Professor Paul 
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Monroe, of Teachers College, thought the Society should not under- 
take to survey schools authoritatively until it had first solved its 
own problems. 

The report was then referred to the meeting for next year, 
or. motion of Professor Olin, seconded by Professor Black, of Indiana 
University. 

The committee, on motion of Professor Monroe, was requested 
to furnish for next year a formulation of the principles which should 
underlie the making of school surveys and to make a “survey of 
surveys” for the current year. 

On motion of Professor Harlan Updegraff, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, it was decided to appoint a committee to study 
and formulate guiding principles and standards in regard to the 
requirements of teachers’ state certificates based on graduation 
from colleges and universities. It was expressly understood that 
this committee should work from the viewpoint of the institutions 
represented in the Society, and that any recommendations to be 
made by it to the country at large should first be brought to the 
Society for approval. 

Professor A. J. Inglis, of Harvard University, submitted a 
request from about fifty members of the Society that the 1916 
program include a report of a committee on methods of affording 
practice teaching for prospective secondary-school teachers. On 
motion of Professor W. C. Ruediger, of George Washington Uni- 
versity, the request was referred as a suggestion to the Executive 
Committee. 

Professor E. E. Rall, of the University of Tennessee, suggested 
that the Society take steps to authorize the establishment of a 
section, or possibly a new society, where the membership would be 
by institutions, and not by individuals. He stated that many de- 
partments of education would be greatly helped if they could point 
to any recommendations as coming from institutions, members of a 
society. The matter was referred to the Executive Committee. 

Secretary Springer, of the National Education Association, gave 
the Society an urgent invitation to hold a special meeting at Oak- 
land in August of this year. On motion of Professor Olin, the 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee after a show of 
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hands indicated that only six members present thought they would 
go to California for such a meeting. 

On motion of Professor F. E. Thompson, of the University of 
Colorado, the report of the Committee on Rating, Placing, and 
Promotion of Teachers, as printed in the yearbook, was adopted 
and the committee discharged. On motion of Professor W. C. 
Bagley, of the University of Illinois, the committee mentioned in 
this committee’s report was authorized. 

On motion of Professor Bagley, the Society authorized the estab- 
lishment of a committee on terminology, to be composed of six 
members representing respectively the fields of administration; 
psychology, hygiene, and tests; secondary education; elementary 
education; the technique of teaching and general educational 
theory. Each member was to be made chairman of a subcommittee 
to be appointed by himself and not necessarily limited to members 
of this Society. 

On motion of Professor Elliott the committee was requested 
to make a report as part of the program two years hence. 

There being no further business, the Society adjourned. 


CARTER ALEXANDER, Secretary 


Norte.—All future communications regarding the College Teachers of Educa- 
tion should be addressed to the new secretary, G. M. Wilson, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


CORRECTIONS IN MEMBERSHIP LIST 
(Received too late for February School Review) 


H. W. Josselyn is this year doing special research work with the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

H. L. Miller is assistant professor of education and principal of the Wis- 
consin High School, University of Wisconsin. 

Professor K. M. Kieran is at Hunter College, New York. 

W. S. Thomas is assistant professor of education and examiner of schools, 
University of California. 

D. W. Henry is professor of education, Toledo University. 

H. H. Foster is professor of education, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 

Elmer E. Jones is head of the department of education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Alexander J. Inglis is assistant professor of education at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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CONFERENCE OF SCHOOLS IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


On April 16, at 1:30 P.M. in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will convene the annual Conference of the University 
of Chicago with the five hundred Co-operating secondary schools of the 
Middle West. The central theme of the 1915 Conference is “The 
Organized School Library in Relation to the Secondary School.” 

Following the general session, fourteen sections will hold separate 
meetings, considering the subject of the library in relation, respectively, 
to English, French, German, Greek and Latin, History, Home Econom- 
ics, Manual Arts, Mathematics, Chemistry and Physics, Physical 
Education, Public Speaking, Botany and Zodlogy, commercial subjects, 
and Geography. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ECONOMY OF TIME 


At Cincinnati the Committee on Economy of Time made its report.* 
The chairman of this committee is Superintendent H. B. Wilson, of 
Topeka, Kansas. The general nature of this report in comparison with 
other reports upon the same subject is worthy of comment. The report 
of a similar committee of the National Council of Education, which was 
published by the Bureau of Education, consisted in the formulation of 
the views of a number of educators regarding the points in the educa- 
tional system on which there is unnecessary time spent through duplica- 
tion or through the teaching of useless topics. In contrast to this 
method of procedure, which consists in the collection of opinions as to 
how economy in time might be achieved, the present committee has set 
out to gather a body of facts to serve as a basis for conclusions as to 
how time may be saved. 

The first task to which the committee addressed itself consists in 
determining what is actually being done at the present time in the way 
of reducing the time spent in the education of the child, and in collecting 
another body of facts upon which can be based a determination of the 

* The report is published as Part I of the Fourteenth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education by the University of Chicago Press (1915). 
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minimum amount of content or of skill which should be demanded in 
the various school subjects. The bearing of such an investigation as 
this upon the economy of time is that it furnishes us the starting-point 
for experimentation or for a consideration of means by which such 
minimum requirements may be attained more efficiently than is at 
present done. This collection of facts furnishes only the starting-point 
for further investigation and experimentation. 

It is worth while to comment briefly upon the directions in which 
further investigation might well be carried forward on the basis of the 
work which has already been done. One sort of study, which is very 
desirable to make, is suggested by the reports on reading and writing. 
The question was specifically raised in these reports regarding the rela- 
tionship between a standard, which may be laid down for a school or a 
class as a whole, and the attainment of the individual members of the 
class. Mr. Courtis, the author of the Courtis Tests expressed his view 
on this matter as formulated in two principles. The first of these he 
calls The Definition of Aim in Training, and the second The Limitation 
of Training. Definition of Aim is attained through the setting up of a 
standard. The standard in his view constitutes the aim which should 
be reached by every individual child of the class to which the standard 
applies. This furnishes a perfectly specific goal, then, for every indi- 
vidual child. Limitation of Training means that when any individual 
child has reached the standard which has been laid down, further prog. 
ress on his part as a result of training constitutes a waste of time. Such 
a child then should be excused from training in that subject and should 
have substituted for it something else. 

This is one possible interpretation of the relation of individuals to 
class standards. It is not, of course, the only possible one, and before 
it has been finally accepted, it is necessary to conduct experiments to 
determine the amount of improvement which different children make 
under the same amount of training. It is well known that the amount 
of improvement which one makes at different stages in his practice curve 
is very different. At certain stages progress will be very rapid and at 
others it will be slow. It is also a general fact that different individuals 
will reach a stage of slow progress on a different plane of ability than 
will others. It would seem to be likely on a basis of these general prin- 
ciples that a child might be considerably below the standard in his 
ability and yet be at such a stage in his own curve of practice that it 
would not be profitable to give him further training at that particular 
time; while another child, who is considerably above the standard, 
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may be still at such a stage in his own practice curve that a slight amount 
of practice would give very rapid gain. In brief, it seems to be necessary 
from the point of view of economy of time to consider not merely where 
a child is with reference to the standard, but also how much effort would 
be required to produce improvement of a certain degree. We can only 
get the facts which are necessary to clear up this problem fully by studies 
of the rates of progress of children in the school subjects. It is to be 
hoped that such studies will be made by those who are in direct contact 
with the children in the schools. 

The other type of investigation which was referred to concerns the 
various methods of forms of organization of the work which are most 
effective in bringing a class of pupils as a whole up to the standard which 
has been determined to be the essential requirement. This may be 
illustrated particularly from handwriting. It has not yet been suffi- 
ciently determined at what period of the children’s elementary-school 
career drill in handwriting is most effective. It may very likely be that 
there are certain periods when it makes little difference whether drill is 
given or not, and that there are other periods at which the results of 
drill will be marked. A specific experiment along this line may be pro- 
posed. It seems likely that if the handwriting habit has been fairly 
well formed it is not necessary to continue much systematic drill to 


produce still further improvement. This hypothesis might well be tested 
by eliminating handwriting drill in the upper two or three grades, or 
at least by reducing it to one period a week. Since handwriting is an 
elementary-school subject this is not the place in which to elaborate such 
a proposal, but it is used here as an illustration of what might be done 
in other fields of work. 


THE Society OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


At the meeting of the Society of College Teachers of Education held 
in Indianapolis in 1910 Professor Bolton, who was then secretary of the 
Society, reported that it was no longer possible to issue the yearbook 
from initiation fees. The Society had reached the point where it included 
in its membership list nearly all those who were eligible to belong. Other 
arrangements were necessary, as Mr. Bolton made it clear, in order to 
carry on the work of the Society as it had been carried on before. At 
the request of the Executive Committee the School Review proposed a 
plan whereby the Review should become the organ of the Society for a 
period of a year and should publish the yearbook. The plan has now 
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been tried for a period of five years. A yearbook has been issued each 
year and the School Review has served as a medium of announcement and 
reports to the members of the Society. 

At the last meeting of the Society the problem of continuing or dis- 
continuing the relation between the Review and the Society was referred 
to the Executive Committee with power to act. After due deliberation 
the Executive Committee decided that it would be better not to continue 
the publication of the yearbook. The material is very difficult to put 
in form before the actual meeting of the Society. The experience of the 
past five years has shown that this material cannot be brought together 
long enough before the meeting to make possible any careful editing. 
In many cases the editors of the Review have been obliged to collect the 
material as well as arrange it for publication. It seems better for the 
Society, which has now developed to a point where it has a membership 
of 170, to proceed as scientific societies ordinarily proceed, canvassing 
in its discussions the material which naturally comes before it and 
allowing that portion of its program which commends itself as worthy 
of preservation to be published in the numerous organs which are now 
at hand for such publication. 

From this time on, therefore, the Society will not undertake to issue 
a yearbook, and the formal relationship which has existed between the 
School Review and the Society will be discontinued. The Review will 
publish from time to time notices sent out by the secretary of the Society 
and it will contain those reports from the meetings of the Society which 
naturally are sent to its columns, but the work of the Society will now 
be published in a less concentrated form. 

The Executive Committee also considered the desirability of differ- 
entiating the program of the Society in such a way as to give attention 
to the two fundamentally different interests within the organization. 
There are certain administrative problems which belong to college 
teachers as officers of a special group of institutions. On the other hand, 
no group of college teachers of education can come together without 
being absorbed in many of the scientific investigations which are not 
peculiar to their own class. In order to influence others through 
reports of a scientific type, it will undoubtedly be well to have general 
open meetings. On the other hand, the function of organizing college 
courses is so detailed and technical that in all probability the Society 
would profit by holding meetings where representatives of other interests 
were not present in any large numbers. The Executive Committee 
therefore instructed the officers to proceed with this dual type of 
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organization of the next meeting. If the members of the Society have 
other suggestions, these will be very gladly received by the officers in 
charge of the program for next year. Such suggestions may be sent either 
to the secretary of the Society, Dean G. M. Wilson, at Ames, Iowa, or 
to the president, Professor C. H. Judd, at the University of Chicago. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Newspaper comment on the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence has been notably directed to the discussion of the place of 
military training in the public schools. For the most part this comment 
has been of that hysterically sentimental sort in which the American 
editor, time out of mind, deals with any question of military defense. 
The phrase of the state superintendent of Pennsylvania recurs oftenest, 
that such teaching would be “organized insanity.” Typical comment 
is the following: “To teach soldiering in the public schools must neces- 
sarily result in a comparatively short time in instilling in the minds of 
a more or less large percentage of the children a desire to put their train- 
ing to the test, and as this can only be done satisfactorily by actual war 
there must needs arise in the future a considerable number of citizens 
inclined toward war.” 

Against such extraordinary logic the extremely moderate proposals 
of Secretary Garrison in his letter before the session sound very cool- 
headed indeed. “There is no proposal,” he said, “that I know of that 
this country should build up a great military power for the sake of such 
power, nor that the civil authorities should be impugned, or interfered 
with, nor that any of the effects of militarism should be produced in this 
country.” 

In justice to the gravity of the question of military training in the 
public schools and in justice to a desire to see it sanely discussed, 
thoughtful men must protest against the absurd assumption that a 
slight discipline along military lines would immediately turn all the 
children in the country into fire-eating warriors. The valuable results 
of such training in improved physique and alertness in universities 
where military drill is compulsory, for instance, is a factor that should 
be considered, and the improvement in habits of promptness and obedi- 
ence as well. If we must consider military training, let us consider it 
reasonably, at least; let us consider it, not only as a serious question of 
economy in national defense, but as a question of economy in the school 
curriculum. We shall certainly get nowhere by painting the proposal 
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as a Machiavellian attempt of the officers of the War Department to lead 
the nation astray by the exercise of their guile. 

One of the best replies to the hysterical sentimentalist is a communi- 
cation to the New York Globe. The writer quotes the state superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania, as reported in the newspapers, to the effect 
that the introduction of military training would “develop a race of 
Amazons more fierce than militant suffragettes,” that “military drill is 
injurious during the adolescent period,” that “moral danger that results 
from militarism is still greater. It does not develop the sense of duty, 
but justifies spying, lying, forging letters and telegrams, and giving false 
signals to mislead the enemy!” Shades of Evander Childs! Why not 
tear down West Point and the thousands of other military schools 
throughout our noble land at once? 

The late Evander Childs, one of the most widely known and successful 
educators in the profession, was an absolute, serious believer of military train- 
ing “during the adolescent period”’ and in the public schools, not only from a 
hygienic standpoint, believing that order and system were the foundation 
of everything legitimate, but that “in order to command one must first learn 
to obey.” This was the Childs keynote to success, and how successfully and 
practically correct it worked out can be attested to by not only the Childs 
healthy “race of Amazons” successfully working in the teaching profession 
today, who were also made no exception to the daily inspection and drills in 
the Childs schools, along with the boys, but by the Childs “‘boys and girls” in 
other lines of life. The Boy Scouts, the Baptist Boys’ Brigade, the Campfire 
Girls, and all the other military “adolescent” organizations certainly have not 
been disrupted, to date, by any “moral danger” along these lines, nor in the 
“spying, lying, or forging of letters and telegrams to mislead the enemy.” 

Any army man can testify that no healthy recruit was ever injured by the 
“setting up” drills or “awkward squad” work necessary to establish that 
clean, soldierly carriage so noticeable even in the military school cots. 


The School Review quotes thus extensively from this communication 
in the sincere desire to have the question discussed sanely and reason- 
ably as the foregoing writer has discussed it, and in a desire to protest 
against the hysterical assumption that to introduce such training would 
make us one vast nation of bullies. Such bad logic does no good to the 
discussion, and makes educators and editors appear to the thoughtful 
layman slightly ridiculous. 

Dr. Finley’s view.—John H. Finley, president of the University of 
the State of New York and state commissioner of education, in speaking 
on the subject of the evening, said: 

If, by “our educational system” you mean our elementary and secondary 
schools, and if by “war” you mean the hellish thing which is now going on in 
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Europe, the greatest savage game played under international rules, then I say 
that our educational system, in its basic, nation-wide principles, in its earth- 
wide racial heritages, and its vocational courses should not include those whose 
special purposes is preparation for war. 

But if you will let me define war, I am ready to answer “Yes.” I ama 
militarist in the primitive, ancient Aryan sense and I build my martial system 
on the same foundation as that which all European languages remember—the 
assembling, the organizing of individual men into militia. 

It is the War Department that has dug the Panama Canal, that has made 
regions accessible, that has made others habitable, that has stayed pestilence 
and ministered most effectively to cities overwhelmed by disaster. I would 
have the conservation of health and the direction of education conceived of 
as functions of the War Department, scientifically, austerely administered 
for the common good. 


VITALIZING THE ENGLISH COURSE 


Under this heading the Dubuque (Iowa) Herald gives an extended 
report of the innovations recently made in the English department of 
the high school. The reorganization of the courses is distinctly an effort 
“to meet modern tendencies and demands On every hand 
teachers and educational directors are endeavoring to make the work of 


the school vital and real.” 

In this spirit the Dubuque High School has incorporated the follow- 
ing phases into its work: 

The magazine.—A study of magazines from their origin up to 1915, with 
especial stress on the modern, the material being obtained from the large list 
available in the Public Library. 

The newspaper.—Here, the aim is to study the materials and methods of 
present-day newspapers—the Chicago papers being used as texts. The student 
is also taught to read the paper in the busy man’s way, and to form his own 
judgment. “Current Events” is taken in some of the classes, and a recitation 
based on it. 

Modern novels, essays, etc., are utilized in the home reading. 

Versification.—As the name implies, the production of poetry is not sought 
—but a quickening of appreciation for what has been written by becoming 
aware of the art of making verses. Merit is recognized by posting or publi- 
cation in the school paper. 

The course in dramatization and the drama has staged student ver- 
sions of Silas Marner, Pilgrim’s Progress, a photoplay of the Ancient 
Mariner, the Odyssey, The Lady of the Lake, War and Peace, and A 
Tale of Two Cities. “In the drama the Shakespearean work is rein- 
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forced by modern work. Notices of good plays are posted and extra 
credit given for attendance. In order to make this possible, chaperoned 
parties are organized, thus enabling the student to see good plays at 
a reasonable price. The best photoplays are also recommended.” 

The department of English also co-operates with other courses. 
Poems on birds and beasts are posted and discussed in the laboratory; 
debates are to be held on the relative values of different studies; the 
class in cooking was called upon to furnish the repast for a presentation 
of the banquet scene in Macbeth; outlines are put into form by the type- 
writing department, and some attempt is made, through visits and 
themes descriptive of Dubuque industries, at vocational guidance. 


A UNIQUE ProposaL FOR A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Most interesting has been the general indorsement by newspapers 
of President Taft’s proposal for a national university, in his speech before 
the National Education Association, which, curiously enough, came on 
the same day as the report by the house committee of the bill for that 
purpose. Papers so wide apart as the Boston Transcript and the Seattle 
Times have given, not only thoughtful consideration to the scheme, but 


a considerable indorsement. The editorial in the Seattle paper is 
typical of the attitude of editors: 

The former President does not favor a teaching university at the republic’s 
capital, but rather a college where educational systems shall be subjected to 
the examination of experts for approval or criticism. 

He believes that such a scheme would redound to the benefit of the entire 
educational scheme of the country, would eliminate the “fustian,”’ and assure 
taxpayers the value that they desire for the expenditure of their money. 

His plans for this university are modest and contemplate rather an exten- 
sion of the powers of the bureau of education now in existence than the 
formation of a new organization distinct from any other branch of present 
government activity. 

Viewed in this light the proposition has much to commend it and his pro- 
posal eliminates the objections of many critics of the national university 
idea. 

There has been noted, among many who have discussed this question in 
the past, a feeling that the teaching of youth is a peculiar and valued preroga- 
tive of the several states. Development, it has been declared, should be toward 
the enhancement of the state institutions, rather than the elevation of a feder- 
ally supported university to a dominant position over all other schools of learn- 
ing in the country. 
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Every state that has a flourishing university has been disinclined to see 
created in Washington, D.C., a vast institution of learning that would tend 
to lure away the prize students from the various commonwealths. 

However, a college for educational systems and for educators, designed to 
promote efficiency by co-ordinating the best in the systems employed in the 
several states, would be no departure from present federal practice. It would 
be merely an amplification of the work now being accomplished by the bureau 
of education. 

If conducted along broad-gauge lines, such as would be laid down by such 
an administrator as Professor Taft, it should be a valuable guide and assistant, 
not only to earnest educational workers, but to the taxpaying public as well. 


THE MovIES AND THE SCHOOLS 


A bill before the California legislature recalls the progress of the 
moving picture as an educational device. The California measure pro- 
vides that the state should maintain a “visual education” bureau in 
conjunction with the California schools, providing both motion pictures 
and stereopticon films for school use. The plan has the indorsement of 
educators throughout the state. The case for the “movies” is suc- 
cinctly put by President C. H. Carson, of the Visual Education Asso- 
ciation of California, as follows: 

We are on the eve of a tremendous development in the application of 
visual aids in educational work. We do not yet begin to realize how much of 
a place the motion picture will make for itself as an aid to understanding and 
interest in the problems of the classroom. It is not claimed that it will replace 
the textbook or the teacher, but it will have its part to play (and a big part) 
in clarifying the abstract ideas of the student and in adding a useful instrument 
to the equipment of the teacher. 


Writing in the Educational Review for February, Miss Alice J. Du 
Breuil gives a sketch of the spread of the demand for “visual instruc- 
tion,” of which the California bill is a late instance. One of the 
earliest bureaus of visual education was that organized last year at the 
University of Wisconsin by Professor W. H. Dudley. This bureau pos- 
sesses about 15,000 slides and 220 films, and the number is being con- 
stantly increased. Typical films show the growth of plants, bird-life, 
the staging of high-school classics, like The Merchant of Venice, and so 
on. The films are distributed through the university extension depart- 
ment under a regular schedule of routing. 

The University of Minnesota supplies a film, according to this 
article, called ‘“‘A Lesson in Etiquette,” for the instruction of students, 
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in which eight decorous students observe all the rules of etiquette, and 
eight of an opposite type break them. The University of Nebraska, 
in films shown to more than 100,000 people last year, teaches the cook- 
ing of wholesome meals, the sanitation of homes and babies, and even 
the evils of indigestion and the work of the heart, through a combination 
of X-ray and moving-picture machines. The Sheffield Scientific School 
has discovered the value of the moving picture in technical training, and 
a Philadelphia bureau is teaching vocational work by films which show 
the exact processes in the manufacture of goods. Even in far-off India 
the Maharajah Gaikwar of Baroda, like the United States Department 
of Agriculture, is educating the people, by means of traveling moving- 
picture shows. 

Miss Du Breuil concludes: “For educational, industrial, social, 
religious, and moral purposes, it behooves every school to have a motion- 
picture machine, and every portion of the country to have a centralized 
distributing agency from which a weekly delivery of films and slides is 
made to every school. It is easier to undervalue than to overvalue 
moving-picture shows as a means of giving instruction in school or out.” 


PRACTICE TEACHING IN NEW YoRK 


New York announces practical co-operation between Teachers 
College of Columbia University and the city Board of Education. 
Teachers in training from the college are to assist in the prevocational 
schools of the city, their work being under the immediate direction of 
the regular teachers in charge. The purpose of the city authorities is 
to secure the individual attention necessary for pupils in music, drawing, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking, and other allied subjects. For Teachers 
College this arrangement secures a larger field for practice teaching. 
College programs are to be arranged so that in any school at least two 
students (prospective teachers) will be present during the time that pre- 
vocational work is given. These assistants will have charge of small 
groups of pupils, and will participate in making the plans for the work 
and in giving instruction to the whole class; but their main duty, from 
the point of view of the city authorities, will be individual instruction. 
They are to serve without pay, of course, the compensation being in 
the opportunity thus open for contact with actual school conditions. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


NATURE-STUDY AND HicH-ScHOOL SCIENCE 


The most notable change in the science-teaching situation in the last 
decade has been the very rapid advent both in the grades and in the high 
school of elementary agriculture and domestic science. Thus 29.2 per 
cent of the enrolment in science in Ohio schools (Ohio School Report, 
1913, p. 70) is in agriculture and domestic science, the reported increase 
in these subjects combined being over 9,000 per cent in the five years 
from 1909 to 1913. In the same period in Minnesota the increase in 
enrolment in these two subjects has been over 800 per cent (Twelfth 
Annual Report of the Inspector of State High Schools, 1913). During 
the same time the increase in the enrolment in agriculture in the first- 
class high schools of Missouri has been nearly 500 per cent (Report of 
State Superintendent of Schools, 1913). In 1909, 16 schools in Ontario 
were giving courses in agriculture; in 1914, 278 were giving such courses 
(Bulletin No. 10, Ontario Department of Education). These are but 
sample citations that might be multiplied greatly, but they are enough 
to illustrate the general thesis. 

This gain in agriculture and domestic science is made in spite of the 
fact that the enrolment in the old-line sciences, such as physics, chem- 
istry, physical geography, etc., is and has been for some time on the 
decline." 

The foregoing facts seem to contradict the conclusions of such studies 
of children’s interests? as have been thus far made, for these studies, 
incomplete though they are, indicate that children, both those of grade 
and (possibly) those of high-school age, are not particularly interested 
in nature materials from the utilitarian point of view. They are inter- 
ested in the usefulness of such things, but it is in usefulness in play, 


*Fred D. Barber, School Science and Mathematics, XV, No. 3 (March, 1915), 
221; W. J. Bray, “A Study of the First Class High Schools of Missouri,’ Normal 
School Index, Kirksville, Mo., VI, No. 49 (February 5, 1915). 

2 Laura E. Mau, “Interests of Children in Nature Material,” Nature Study 
Review, VIII, No. 8 (November, 1912), 285-90; Elliot R. Downing, “Children’s 
Interests in Nature Material, Nature Study Review, VIII, No. 9 (December, 1912); 
Gilbert H. Trafton, “Children’s Interests in Nature Materials,’ Nature Study 
Review, IX, No. 6 (September, 1913). 
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usefulness from the child’s point of view, and not in utility from the 
“practical” point of the adult. 

It would seem, then, that the avidity with which children take to 
agriculture and domestic science must be due rather to the new method 
of presentation of science material than to the new content of subject- 
matter. An analysis of the available school texts in agriculture shows 
quite conclusively that a large portion of the subject-matter is the same 
as was previously presented in botany and zodlogy texts, but this subject- 
matter is now presented in concrete form. A definite situation, a pro- 
ject or problem well within the experience of the average child, is the 
starting-point. The discussion may lead to a statement of general laws 
and principles similar to those stated in the more formal presentation 
which we get in the usual botany and zodlogy. 

This in part at least is also the method of nature-study. Nature- 
study is an attempt to bring conscious order out of the apparently more 
or less chaotic environment of the child, but it starts with the environ- 
ment as a whole. It proceeds from a superficial familiarity with the 
many phases of that environment to a more intensive study of certain 
typical aspects. Nature-study involves more than this, but this is one 
of its fundamental characteristics. Science is a cold, impartial presenta- 
tion of fact. It fails to stir the emotions, to stimulate the will. 
But add to the scientific statement of fact the artist’s joy in beauty, the 
glamor of poetic presentation, the raconteur’s literary style, the interest 
of human kinship, and it makes subject-matter in which the imagina- 
tive child’s soul revels. Nature-study aims at an ennobling, inspiring, 
healing companionship with nature rather than mere knowledge of 
nature. The knowledge of nature and the training involved in its 
acquisition are recognized however, as of prime importance. 

This approach to intellectual appreciation and comprehension of 
natural phenomena through a study of concrete situations or projects 
is quite in accord with our modern knowledge regaraing the method by 
which the child’s mind works. Such studies in the thinking processes 
of children as have been made seem to indicate that the natural mode 
of attack is to grasp the situation as a whole, first; then to comprehend 
its parts, later their relationships to each other. Soon a second situa- 
tion is similarly comprehended and analyzed. It is only after many 
such experiences and analyses that the individual begins to synthesize 
general ideas and arrive at scientific principles. The scientific organiza- 
tion of subject-matter and the elucidation of laws and fundamental 


* Dewey, How We Think; Thorndike, The Psychology of Learning. 
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principles is a late stage in the racial and should be a late stage in the 
individual intellectual development. Children begin to reason moder- 
ately early but reason efficiently only with concrete materials. Abstrac- 
tion is a thing of late adolescence. What facts we have regarding the 
acquisition of scientific principles show that these are more readily 
acquired when the study of them is initiated by the presentation of con- 
crete materials which embody them than when the abstract principles 
are first stated and their application is illustrated with the materials 
that elucidate them. There seems then abundant grounds for the 
justification of the usual methods in vogue in nature-study. This is 
no attempt to justify all nature-teaching in the grades, only to substan- 
tiate the best of the methods used. Nor is it desirable to close our eyes 
to the many atrocities that have been committed in the name of nature- 
study. Still the nature-study idea is fundamentally right, accords 
with our experience, our knowledge of child psychology, and our scien- 
tific study of children’s interests and correct methods of nature pedagogy. 

Students of adolescence seem agreed,’ in spite of their many disagree- 
ments, that there is a recrudescence of juvenile activity in growth of 
sensory and motor brain areas and of the sensory motor association 
areas in early adolescence. There would be expected then a renewed 
interest in things, in definite situations, and in concrete problems and 
projects. In so far there is good ground for a renewal of nature-study 
methods in the early years of the high school. If in the late grades the 
boys and girls begin to catch the viewpoint of organized science at all, 
we should expect a reversion to the more primitive nature-study inter- 
ests in early high school. All students of adolescence further agree that 
there comes conspicuously to the front at this period marked social 
interests and somewhat later, economic ones. If one were at all justified 
in drawing conclusions from the meager facts at our command, the con- 
clusions would be that the first-year science work in the high school 
should be organized somewhat on nature-study lines, at least in so far 
as the presentation of matter in concrete situations and projects is con- 
cerned, but that this should look toward an organization more on the 
basis of social and economic principles than was justified in the grade 


work. 
R. DownInGc 
ScHOOL oF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


t “ Adolescence,” Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education; Meumann, Expérimental 
pédagogique. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ueber die Reformmethode in Amerika. Vier Vortrage wihrend der Mar- 
burger Ferienkurse 1914. Von Cart A. Krause, Pu.D. Mit 
einem Begleitwort von Max WALTER. Marburg: N. G. Elwert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1914. Pp. viiit+67. 

Dr. Krause is well known in this country, not only as the coeditor of the 
“‘Walter-Krause German Series’ (Scribner), but also as one of the foremost 
champions of the direct method of teaching modern languages. His recently 
issued booklet Ueber die Reformmethode in Amerika will be welcomed by all 
progressive language teachers as a valuable contribution to modern-language 
methodology. The titles of the lectures are: (1) “Einleitende und lautliche 
Schulung,”’ (2) ‘‘Grammatischer Unterricht,” (3) “Lehrpline und Priifungen,” 
(4) “ Amerikas Beitrag zur neusprachlichen Methodik.” 

By way of introduction the author calls attention to the difference between 
American and German schools as to school system, coeducation, mixture of 
races in America, length of school year, age at which modern languages are 
begun, etc. Then follows a brief sketch of the rise of modern-language instruc- 
tion in America, due largely to Viétor’s reform. The main points of the first 
lecture are: (1) We understand by the direct method a direct appeal to the 
learner through the foreign language by making the spoken word the basis of 
instruction; (2) the aim is to secure a reasonably accurate pronunciation, pre- 
cision in the use of words, a clear understanding of grammatical relations, and 
an interest in the foreign language which makes for better international rela- 
tions; (3) this aim may be reached by having live teachers, trained in phonetics, 
and by the use of modern textbooks. 

In his second lecture Dr. Krause rightly insists on the inductive teaching 
of grammar. Authorities like John Locke, Karl Kiihn, Viétor, and Jespersen 
are cited. The procedure is illustrated by a number of lessons taken from 
Walter-Krause, Beginners’ German. The third lecture discusses the reading- 
matter for the different grades and the changes in the Regents’ examinations 
in the state of New York since 1910. To the old examination questions 
(which were no real test of the student’s knowledge) were added dictation, 
ability to read the foreign language aloud, free reproduction of the material 
read, ability to write a short letter or paragraph on some recent event in the 
student’s life. In the concluding lecture America’s contribution to the liter- 
ature on language teaching is summed up. The statistics are taken, in part, 
from Handschin, The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United States (the 
American “Breymann’’). From 1875 (one article) there has been a steady 
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increase in publications up to the high-water mark in 1904 (37 articles). In 
recent years the most active advocates of a direct method have been E. W. 
Bagster-Collins, S. W. Cutting, C. H. Handschin, C. M. Purin, C. A. Krause, 


William R. Price, Julius Sachs, and William B. Snow. 
F. LUEBKE 


STaTE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


The High School. By JoHN EvBeErt Srovut, Professor of Education, 
Cornell College, Iowa, with Introduction by Lotus D. CorrmMan, 
Pu.D., Professor of Education, University of Illinois. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1914. Pp. xxiii+322. 

The field of secondary education, long neglected by writers on educational 
subjects, is beginning to bring forth an abundant crop. Two types of books 
dealing with the problems of secondary-school administration have appeared, 
one treating in a wholly formal manner the existing forms of organization and 
work of the high school, the other presenting, under the editorship of a single 
person, a group of chapters covering the entire field of high-school adminis- 
tration, each written by someone regarded as expert in the subject upon which 
he writes. Examples of the former type are Brown’s The American High 
School and Hollister’s High School Administration; of the latter type are 
Johnston’s High School Education and Monroe’s Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. The latest book to appear is The High School, by Professor John 
Elbert Stout. This book avoids the formal character of the one type, and, on 
the other hand, shows a fundamental unity quite lacking in the other type. 
The author undertakes to define the aim of secondary education in terms of 
social efficiency. To secure this aim he makes a careful examination and 
suggests a reorganization of the means employed—curriculum, organization, 
and teaching. Part I deals with the function of the high school, in which are 
taken up, among other topics, the physical aspects of education, vocational train- 
ing and guidance, preparation for leisure occupations, preparation for college, 
and the education of girls. Part II deals with the organization and admin- 
istration of the high school, including the selection and organization of material 
making up the curriculum and the social organization in its relation to the 
curriculum, school government, equipment, and teaching. 

Although the point of view is not new, the author has here given the most 
complete and consistent application of it to the organization of the high school 
that we have yet seen. Neither is the treatment radical. He advocates the 
elimination of some useless material to which tradition has assigned value; 
but in the main he would use the old subjects of the curriculum shot through 
with a new social motive. 

The material of the book has grown out of courses in school administration 
which the author has given to prospective high-school teachers. The reader 
is likely to miss much concrete illustrative material which classroom discussion 
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doubtless would develop. Interesting as it is, the book would be much more 
readable and valuable for many of its readers had the bits of concrete material 


which it contains been considerably multiplied. 
FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 
University ScHooL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


School Discipline. By WtItttAM CHANDLER BAGLEY. New York: 
Macmillan, 1914. Pp. viit+259. $1.75 net. 

School discipline, like the poor, is always with us. The subject has so long 
been treated in educational journals, books, institute and other lectures, that 
one might well hesitate before attempting to add to the literature of the sub- 
ject, and a school man could scarcely hope to find a book giving a fresh treat- 
ment of this hackneyed topic. 

Bagley’s School Discipline, however, abundantly justifies the author’s 
temerity in undertaking what might well seem a bootless task. Like the 
other books coming from the facile pen of this versatile writer, its style is so 
engaging as to invite the reader to read on, even if he does not care to know 
more about school discipline. Few are the books for teachers which treat a 
subject so narrow and so technical and at the same time give it something of 
literary charm. The one before us shows on every page the writer’s familiarity 
with the literature of his profession, past and present, but its phraseology and 
its vocabulary are the sort which characterize the writings and speech of one 
who is as much at home in other fields of literature as in the pedagogical one. 

There is not a dull chapter in the book. There is not one which we could 
wish omitted. There are few which do not contain discussions and sensible 
suggestions pertinent to the science and art of instruction as well as that of 
discipline. This is perhaps only a way of stating that the book gives a funda- 
mental and not a superficial treatment of discipline in the schoolroom. 

Principles and methods, not devices, are the author’s concern. The 
modern notion of the meaning of good discipline; the fundamental relation 
of pupils’ behavior to the personality of the teacher; the effect of raising the 
qualitative standards of school work; the importance of individual assignments; 
the tonic influence of a regimen of work; the doctrine of inierest and of effort 
in their mutual relations to discipline, are all discussed in such a fashion as to 
lead the teacher to see that the best-disciplined school is likely to be the one 
best taught, proper discipline coming as a by-product. 

On the other hand, there is recognition of the fact that the best-laid 
schemes of teachers gang aft a-gley, as truly as those of mice and men. With 
this in mind, there are valuable chapters on the place and limitations of coercive 
measures; the psychology of reward and penalties; the relation of corporal 
punishment to the larger ideals of the day; contemporary school penalties; 
and the various types of children recognized as troublesome ones. 
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The book contains numerous concrete illustrations of successful dealing 
with breaches of conduct of all sorts in many different situations and schools, 
giving point to discussions of principles necessarily general in their nature 
and application. 

The questions and exercises with which each chapter closes must prove 
stimulating and thought-provoking to the teacher who wishes to do more than 
passively receive directions, whether from book, lecturer, principal, or super- 


intendent. 
J. O. ENGLEMAN 


Decatur, ILL. 


The Problems of Boyhood. A Course in Ethics for Boys of High-School 
Age. By FRANKLIN W. JouHNSON, Principal of the University 
High School. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1914. 
Pp. xvi+130. $1.00. 

“On the South Side of Chicago, at the Hyde Park Branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, boys from three high schools meet each Wednes- 
day evening from November to May. All sit down together at 6:15 for 
dinner and at 6:45 meet in separate rooms, the boys from each school with 
a teacher from the faculty of the school, for a discussion period of forty-five 
minutes.” Mr. Johnson has been in charge of one of these classes for the 
past four years. His Problems of Boyhood is the outcome of this work. Of 
the interest aroused by these classes the foreword supplies sufficient evidence, 
both general and specific. Concerning their effects, as shown in his own 
school, Mr. Johnson writes: “It has been gratifying to observe, during the 
three years since the Discussion Club has been in existence, a steady improve 
ment in the moral tone of the school in such matters as involve honesty in the 
relations of pupils with each other and with their teachers, respect for property 
rights, good sportsmanship, clean speech, which may be fairly traced in no 
small degree to the discussion of these topics.” 

Current ideas as to what is intended by a course in moral instruction are, 
for the most part, so vague or so inadequate that it may be worth while to 
enumerate some of the subjects discussed. They included habit, the influence 
of custom, integrity in its several forms, vice in its various manifestations, 
what may be called the ethics of speech, conservation and efficiency in both 
their national and personal applications, clubs and fraternities, the duties of 
good citizenship, the nature of success, the choice of a life-work, and the place 
of religion in a complete life. 

The questions raised were, first: What is the right or wrong course of action 
in the conditions under consideration? Most people seem to suppose that 
this forms the chief or the sole content of a course in moral instruction. As 
a matter of fact, for those who, like Mr. Johnson, know their business, it forms 
a very subordinate feature, consisting in the main of making ordinary vague 
notions more precise, as: What is dishonesty in preparing a lesson? Far 
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more attention is paid to leading the pupil to discover what difference it makes 
whether he does right or wrong. This difference includes equally effects upon 
others and upon self. That this latter is not conceived in narrow or super- 
ficial terms is shown by such a question as this: “Honesty is the best policy: 
Is this the best or the highest reason?” In addition there is a series of ques- 
tions intended to help the pupil learn how to make himself better able to with- 
stand temptation, as: “‘How can you best develop the habit of truthfulness 
for yourself?” Another set of questions appeals to the boy’s desire to mold 
the world nearer to his own ideals, with its tremendous effects upon these ideals 
themselves. Examples are: ‘What can you do to improve the standards of 
truthfulness among your associates?” ‘What can you do to secure a tradi- 
tion for clean and honest sport ?’”’ These and other topics are developed in a 
great variety of questions, most of them very concrete and helpful. There 
are indeed occasional lapses. ‘No boy should allow himself to fall into dis- 
honest practices through imitation.” This statement sins against the first com- 
mandment of a sound system of moral instruction: There must be no 
exhortation. For moral instruction exists, not to give an opportunity for 
preaching, but to reveal the truth about the moral life. “Would you deliber- 
ately choose to become mayor of your city at the cost of bribery and dis- 
honor?” ‘This question is a direct invitation to talk cant. A single excursion 
into that field may practically ruin an entire course. 

The discussions dealt for the most part with the life the pupil was leading 
at the time. The outlook into the future, however, which, for the Senior at 
least, begins to loom very near, was by no means ignored. 

The author understands the purposes and methods, the elements of 
strength, and the limitations of the method of training character through 
reflection upon the moral issues of life. He knows boys thoroughly and under- 
stands their point of view. As a result, he has given us a book which can 
be recommended for the classroom and for club work alike as perhaps the 
most helpful treatment of the subject in its own field that has yet appeared. 
A Foreword precedes the main body of the work, giving an excellent state- 
ment of the principles upon which exercises of this kind should be conducted. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Elementary Chemisiry. By ALEXANDER SmiTH. New York: Century 
Co., 1914. $1.25. 

Although this text came from the press late in the past summer, it has 
met with a large adoption for the present year. The wide reputation of the 
author and his college texts caused secondary teachers to await eagerly the 
publication of this book. 

Omitting the customary classifications and definitions of the various 
sciences, the author has proceeded at once to the statement and method of 
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attack of a rather simple analysis. ‘Placing the teacher into the text,” the 
student is led to learn the meaning of such terms as “property,” “substance,” 
“mixture,” “impurity,” etc., while he follows the analysis of a piece of cloth 
for wool or cotton. Each law is stated in heavy type as it is met with, while 
all new terms appear in italics. Chap. ii is somewhat more empirical in giving 
further terms and the fundamental operations while discussing the nature of 
rusting and some typical chemical changes. Word equations are introduced 
here and are continued until the chapter on formulas is studied. 

Oxygen is approached through the study of the nature of the familiar air 
and rusting. Rather little space is devoted to the types of oxidation and their 
everyday significance. The gas laws (chap. v) follow in order to determine 
accurately the percentage of oxygen in a sample of air. One expects the 
author to take up next, in the more natural order, the subject of natural waters, 
their composition, and then hydrogen, but he shifts his mode of attack and 
begins with hydrogen. Weight proportions, equivalents, and the order of 
reactivity of the metals find a place in the chapter on hydrogen. The com- 
position of water precedes its physical states, purification, and hydrates. 
Then follows a short reference to reversibility as applied to deliquescence 
and efflorescence and the system, iron, and steam. Solutions, crystallization, 
vapor pressure, boiling-point, etc., are separated from water by two rather 
difficult chapters on formulas and equations which are begun with Gay 
Lussac’s Law and the empirical choice of 22.4 liters as the unit of 
volume. 

Chapters on hydrochloric acid, chlorine, and sodium and sodium hydroxide 
acquaint the student with a typical acid and non-metal on the one hand and 
a typical metal and alkali on the other, and prepare for the following two 
chapters on acids, bases and salts, which include the ionic theory and valence. 
No discussion of neutralization as a quantitative reaction or of molar and 
normal solutions is found. This completes the first fifteen chapters which deal 
primarily with matter. 

The twenty-seven later chapters follow the conventional order of treat- 
ment of the non-metals carbon, nitrogen, sulphur, the halogens and their most 
important compounds, and then the various metal groups. Interspersed with 
the chapters on non-metals are those on petroleum products, starch and its 
related compounds, oxidizing substances, and, after a review chapter on non- 
metallic elements, under the introduction of organic acids, and their esters 
follows a chapter on fats, soaps, etc., and one on explosives and plastics. 
Another chapter of everyday interest is that on plants, fuels, and foods which 
is inserted later among the chapters on the metals. The final chapter is a 
review of metallic elements through their recognition in substances containing 
the more common positive radicles. 

The content of the book covers a wide enough field to allow of freedom in 
selection by any teacher and for any type of elementary course. The vast 
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number of topics treated will make the book very valuable for reference, and 
the general inductive method of attack should give it a wide adoption as a text. 


It is especially well printed and neatly bound. 
CHARLES J. PIEPER 
University HicH ScHOoL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A History of England and Greater Britain. By Artuur Lyon Cross. 
New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xiii+-116s5. 

A glance at this volume invites a comparison of it with Green’s one-volume 
edition and Gardiner’s A Student’s History of England, rather than with the 
numerous brief histories of England that have been published within recent 
years. Professor Cross has somewhat exceeded the amount of material in the 
works just mentioned by title. His page and type are both larger than those 
in the volumes of Green and Gardiner. This volume is not illustrated. The 
maps (all full-page size) are only thirteen in number. 

One of the most admirable features of this work is the direct, animated 
style. Short sentences abound. The reader feels that both intellectual 
strength and mastery of the subject were behind the work of composition. 
Asa consequence, interest never lags. The author has enhanced the attractive- 
ness of his story by including many anecdotes, quotations, and scraps of con- 
versation drawn from the large stock of such materials available in English 
history. His characterizations of the chief actors in English history are also of 
interest. The great men and women of this story stand out with strong indi- 
vidualities plainly marked. 

While the narrative is chiefly that of a political organization, the social, 
industrial, religious, and artistic phases are not neglected. The term 
“Greater Britain” in the title does not indicate a particularly full treatment 
of American colonial history; nor is the history of the empire expanded to 
a degree that would be desirable. However, considerable attention is paid 
to American affairs, and in this connection some errors occur: the date of 
the Sugar Act was 1764, not 1763 (p. 751); the Venezuelan boundary dis- 
pute was not settled by the commission that President Cleveland appointed 
(p. 1028). 

Professor Cross does not neglect to point out the significance of events, 
or to trace the development of institutions. He gives clear explanations, 
adapted for American readers, of peculiar British institutions. The volume, 
while many will think it too large to serve as a text, will therefore be of service 
as a book of reference in high schools and colleges. 

At the end of each chapter is a reference list classified under such head- 
ings as Narrative, Constitutional, Ecclesiastical, Biography, Sources. Here 
standard works and special histories are mentioned; in many cases particular 
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chapters in the works of reference are selected for note. The index of 72 pages 
is a commendable feature of the work. 

This history is modern in spirit and treatment, accurate in scholarship, 
and pleasing in style. 
A. H. SANForD 
STATE NorMAL SCHOOL 

La Crosse, Wis. 
The Mental Health of the School Child. By J. E. Wattace WALLIN. 
Yale University Press, 1914. Pp. ix+463. $2.00. 

This book may be called a reference book concerning what is being done 
for the diagnosis and treatment of mental deficiency in children. The book 
is composed of papers and articles which are here reprinted, and as a con- 
sequence there is no systematic organization of the subjects which are con- 
sidered. The central topic of the various chapters of the book may be said 
to be clinical psychology. The author devotes considerable space to the 
description of this new science and to its differentiation from psychiatry, 
psychology, medicine, etc. He describes in detail the qualifications of a 
clinical psychologist and the opportunities and duties of such a person. A 
survey is made of the various institutions connected with universities, public- 
school systems, juvenile courts, etc., in which some attempt is made to carry 
on the work of clinical psychology. 

Besides various chapters on this topic, a number of more general subjects 
are considered. A chapter is given to the relation between hereditary and 
environmental factors in producing mental deficiency, another to a discussion 
of methods of increasing human efficiency, and a group of chapters are devoted 
to the description of physical defects and their bearing on mental development. 
In various places a great deal of detailed information is given regarding the 
provisions which are made in various parts of the United States for backward 
and feeble-minded children. At the end is given a detailed scheme for the 


clinical study of exceptional children. 
F. N. FREEMAN 


ScHooLt OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Education of Karl Witte. By J.H.F. Kart Witte. Translated by 
LEo WIENER, and edited by H. Appincton Bruce. New York, 
1914. Pp. xl+312. 

A century ago an obscure German pastor made an experiment in the educa- 
tion of his son and recorded his method and the results in the book which is here 
translated into English. The method laid great stress upon education from 
the earliest months, on the encouragement of the impulse of inquiry and the 
habit of a thorough understanding of everything which became the subject 
of thought, and on the most painstaking supervision of every detail of the 
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child’s mental development by his parents. The result was remarkable pre- 
cocity, an honored intellectual career, and a long and happy life. That a like 
career would not have been attained if the education had been of the usual 
kind is not proved, but in its general aspects the method is now coming into 
considerable favor. 

As a matter of publishing ethics it seems to the reviewer that the name of 
the author of the experiment and of the book should appear in at least as promi- 
nent a place as those of the translator and the editor, whereas it is not to be 


found either on the title-page or on the cover. 
F. N. F. 


Elements of Accounting. By JoserH J. Kietmn. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Co., 1914. Pp. 422. $1.50. 

This text assumes a knowledge of debit and credit, is intended to bridge 
the gap between elementary books on bookkeeping and the advanced works in 
accounting, and is written either for business men or students. 

After a review of bookkeeping, there is a careful comparison of single and 
double entry and a full explanation of the relation of bookkeeping and account- 
ing. Partnership, corporation accounting, final statements, depreciation and 
reserve funds, accounts of non-trading concerns, statement of affairs and defi- 
ciency accounts, realization and liquidation, cost accounts, and auditing are all 
discussed. 

As a rule each chapter gives an exposition of the subject, a short summary of 
the chapter, illustrative exercises, and a brief bibliography. The last fifty 
pages of the book contain additional exercises. 

In the expositions the author has been careful not to dogmatize, and yet 
he has not sacrificed clearness. The text is a welcome change from the ordinary 
business-college book which depends upon drill and repetition and stifles higher 
intellectual activity. It opens to the student the real field of accounting with- 


out the drudgery attached to many texts. 
GrorceE A. BEERS 
Lake HicH ScHOOL 


Cuicaco, IL. 


Outlines of Ancient History. By Harotp Marttincty. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1914. Pp. 842. $3.00. 

This is an extremely painstaking and detailed outline of the military and 
political history of the ancient world from the earliest times to the accession 
of Odovacar (Odoacer) as ruler in the West in 476a.p. It contains about 
thirty full-page illustrations, chiefly photographs of busts of important his- 
torical personalities. In addition five plates of coins are given at the end of 
the book, with an explanatory key. The coins are well selected and the plates 
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beautifully executed. There are twelve maps in black and white, printed upon 
a very thin paper, which is unfortunately not opaque. As a result the type 
from the page back of the map shows through and blurs the distinctness of 
names and boundaries upon the sketch map. 

In the view of ancient history presented by Mr. Mattingly the military, 
dynastic, and political interests tremendously outweigh the economic, literary, 
and artistic movements. The culture of the Periclean age is disposed of in 
five pages of text (pp. 132-37) as against thirty-two pages for the military and 
political history of the Peloponnesian War. The artistic and scientific expres- 
sion of the Hellenistic period is summarily treated in somewhat over a page 
(pp. 237-38). The account of the conquests of Alexander is almost exclusively 
military, with but one paragraph (p. 221) upon his large plans for the civil 
and military administration of the vast territory which he subdued. Yet we 
have sufficient data to build up a fairly accurate picture of his general scheme 
of administration. One misses also a clear statement of the results of recent 
studies concerning the political reasons for the claim to divine worship on the 
part of Alexander, and the later development of this idea. The great eco- 
nomic problem of the organization of the imperial domains under the Seleucids 
in Western Asia and the Ptolemies in Egypt is not mentioned. Nor did the 
reviewer find any treatment of the development of the imperial domains and 
the colonate under the early Roman Empire. 

This is, therefore, distinctly not a book which pretends to deal with eco- 
nomic, cultural, or social movements in antiquity. The influence of Hellenistic 
culture upon Rome requires no more than a half-page of explanation (p. 292). 
The author has apparently restricted his interests consciously to questions of 
conquest, expansion, external politics, and state organization. Upon these 
phases of ancient history the book will be found to contain an amazing amount 
of information. Facts are stated in well-chosen words, but without adorn- 
ment; and, on the whole, the book seems a trustworthy guide upon the lines 
indicated. It is, of course, impossible that a work which outlines in some 
detail the political history of so vast a period should be free from slight mis- 
takes or questionable statements. Of these I have noted the following. The 
Roman state in 32 B.c. declared war upon Cleopatra, not upon Antony (p. 357). 
Octavianus held the consulship without break from 31 to 23 B.c., not from 27 
to 23 B.C. (p. 362). The defeat of Varus occurred in 9 A.D., not 6 A.D. (p. 369). 
The reviewer knows no authority for the statement (p. 361) that Octavianus 
had held the proconsular imperium, unlimited in time or place, since 40 B.c. 
Under the organization of the triumviral powers this was clearly impossible. 
Despite Botsford’s Roman Assemblies the author holds to the old distinction 
between the concilia plebis tributa and the comitia tributa (pp. 259-61, 265). 

The author shows a tremendous grasp of dates and events. His ability 
to typify the great movements of a given period is not so marked. 

W. L. WESTERMANN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


BOOK-NOTES 


Grecory, ALLENE. The French Revolution and the English Novel. New 

York: Putnam, 1915. Pp. xi+337. $1.75. 

One approaches comment on this book with a certain hesitancy. The intent 
of the book is so excellent that the charitable reader would give it commendation if he 
could; but a fair estimate must confess that as a piece of writing it totally lacks style 
and as a study of the English novel it is neither profound nor convincing. In fact, 
the main defect of the volume seems to be a continued inability to get to the bottom 
of things. The introductory chapter is very sketchy and indefinite, and while the 
material is there, in the body of the work, one has a curious sense that the writer is 
continually missing the meaning of it. Too much space is given to outlining plots, 
and too little to making literary trends of the period concrete and significant. The 
bibliography appended is complete. 

James, Epwarp, and Hunt, ArTHurR E.iswortH. Elementary Human 

Biology. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xiit+194. $0.65. 

Part III of the authors’ Elementary Biology. Simple experiments and selected 
readings are special features of each chapter. Unusually effective for the brief space 
allotted them are the chapters on bacteria, foods, stimulants, and narcotics. Plans 
are outlined for a simple laboratory equipment. Some attention is given to great 
biologists, and the human value of biology is stressed throughout. As a whole the 
book represents.the presentation of much accurate information in very small compass. 


Pace, Roy BENNETT. American Literature. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1915. 

Pp. viii+28r. 

——. Readings in American Literature. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, rors: 

Pp. viiit+365. 

Companion volumes, adapted for high-school use. Noteworthy is the prominence 
given to southern writers, and the facsimiles of interesting documents, etc. The treat- 
ment of recent American literature (i.e., after Holmes) seems, however, very inade- 
quate, and no attempt is made to guide the pupil’s reading in this field. The book 
of selections contains the usual variety. 


MANFRED, M.E. Ein praktischer Anfang. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1914. 

Pp. xxv. $1.10. 

An excellent instance of the reform method at its best. Entirely in German, 
except—of course—the English exercises. Nouns, adjectives, etc., are taught by 
objects, and verb forms by action. The vocabulary is largely made up of “common” 
words. 

Mort, Frepericx. The British Isles. Cambridge: University Press, 1914. 

Pp. xi+231. 

This British geography might well be given to an American class to clear up the 
obscurity which envelops, for the average high-school student, the interior of the 
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British isles. Illustrated, with photographs, diagrams, and maps. The style is 
very clear and simple. 
Kettey, F. J. Teachers’ Marks, Their Variability and Standardization. 

New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1914. Pp. 139. 

$1. 50. 

A study of standards of marking in elementary schools, high schools, and colleges, 
and of the marking of examination papers; and an analysis of standard tests as aids 
in standardization. 

Purin, C. M. (ed.). Storm’s Immensee. New York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. xi 
+150. 

Editions of Immensee we have always with us. The present exemplar is designed 
for “classes taught by the Reform Method,” and contains 29 “grammatische Ubun- 
gen” and vocabulary. 

SHEAFFER, W. A. Metropolitan System of Bookkeeping. Parts I and II. 

Chicago: Metropolitan Text Book Company, 1914. Pp.x+210. $1.25. 

A carefully graded attempt to teach bookkeeping progressively. Open to criticism 
as a piece of book-making on the score of cheap paper. 


Scott, JONATHAN Frencu. Historical Essays on Apprenticeship and Voca- 
tional Education. Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Press, 1914. Pp. 96. 
Deals only with England, with special emphasis on the apprenticeship system. 
A selected bibliography is included. Paper. 
Knicut, Marietta. Practice Work in English. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1914. Pp. 206. $0.60. 
Exercises in grammar, use of words, sentence structure and forms of discourse, 
garnered from actual classroom work. 


RicHarpson, E. C. Biblical Libraries, A Sketch of Library History from 
3400 B.C. to 150 A.D. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1914. 
Pp. xvi+252. $1.25. 

Of possible interest as a reference book for the high-school library. 

Junker, H. P., and Bornegue, Henri (eds.). Moliére, Les Précieuses 
ridicules. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. Text: Pp. 50. M. 0.55. 
Notes: Pp. 24. M. 0.40. 

Paper covers for text and notes. Entirely in French. 


MANCHESTER, RayMOND E. The Teaching of Mathematics. Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen, 1913. Pp. 75. 
Fine writing of very little value. 


Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Association. Ann Arbor: Published by the Asso- 
ciation, 1914. Pp. xii+928. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE IN THE 
PERIODICALS 


IRENE WARREN 
Librarian, School of Education, University of Chicago 


Ballou, Frank W. The function of a department of educational investigation 
and measurement in a city school system. School and Society 1:181-go. 
(6 Fe. ’15.) 

Brandon, Edgar Ewing. Recent educational tendencies in Argentina. Educa. 
35:362-65. (Fe. ’15.) 

Brigham, Albert Perry. Problems of geographic influence. Science 41: 261- 
80. (19 Fe. ’15.) 

Bronner, Augusta F. Effect of adolescent instability on conduct. Psychol. 
Clinic 8:249-65. (Fe. ’15.) 

Brown, Robert M. Classroom methods and devices. El. School J. 15:355- 
60. (Mr. ’15.) 

Butterworth, Julian E. An evaluation of methods for providing free high- 
school tuition. School R. 23:85-96. (Fe. ’15.) 

Carter, E. M. Pictures in the classroom. School W. 17:16-17. (Ja. ’15.) 

Claxton, P. P. The American rural school. School and Society 1:37-s50. 
(9 Ja. 

Coffman, Lotus D. The American school superintendent. Educa. Admin. 
and Supervision 1:13-28. (Ja. ’15.) 

Coulter, J. G. A four-year course in science in the high schools. School and 
Society 1:226-34. (13 Fe. ’15.) 

Crawshaw, F. D. Organization of teaching material. Indust. Arts M. 
3:128-33. (Mr. ’15.) 

Cubberley, Ellwood P. Fundamental problems in educational administration. 
Educa. Admin. and Supervision 1:3-12. (Ja. ’15.) 

Davies, G. R. Spencer’s philosophy of education. School and Society 
1:269-72. (20 Fe. ’15.) 

Davis, Calvin O. College surveillance and student responsibility. Educa. 
Admin. and Supervision 1:50-54. (Ja. ’15.) 

Downing, Elliot R. The scientific trend in secondary education. Science 
41:232-35. (12 Fe. ’15.) 

Foster, William T. Reed College. School R. 23:97-104. (Fe. ’15.) 

Fultz, N.F. The making of an alliance with a chamber of commerce. Indust, 
Arts M. 3:97-102. (Mr. ’15.) 

Gammans, Harold W. The pupil who fails in secondary high school English; 
how to teach him. Educa. 35:378-83. (Fe. ’15.) 
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Graham, James. The training of an industrial and a commercial army. 
School W. 17:53-56. (Fe. ’15.) 

Groves, Ernest R. Clinical psychology and the rural schools. Psychol. Clinic 
8:272-75. (Fe. ’15.) 

Hill, David Spence. Vocational guidance in the South. School and Society 
1:257-63. (20 Fe. ’15.) 

Hinckley, Alice C. The Binet tests applied to individuals over twelve years 
of age. J. of Educa. Psychol. 6:43-58. (Ja. ’15.) 

Johnston, Charles Hughes. The high school issue. Educa. Admin. and 
Supervision 1:29-49. (Ja. ’15.) 

Kingsley, Maud E. Examination outline for language work. Educa. 35: 
366-70. (Fe. ’15.) 

Lane, Henry A. Standard tests as an aid to supervision. El. School J. 
15:378-86. (Mr. ’15.) 

Lightley, Edmund. The place of the text-book in mathematical teaching. 
School W. 17:6-9. (Ja. ’15.) 

Luckey, G. W. A. The essentials in the training of a teacher. School and 
Society 1:263-69. (20 Fe. ’15.) 

Minnick, J. H. A comparative study of the mathematical abilities of boys 
and girls. School R. 23:73-84. (Fe. ’15.) 

(The) most notable school books of 1914. School W. 17:22-25. (Ja. ’15.) 

Perry, John. The need of a science of education. School and Society 1:114- 
26. (23 Ja. ’15.) 

Puncheon, Katharine E. The place of vocational and liberal studies in 1914. 
Educa. 35:341-49. (Fe. ’15.) 

Rapeer, Louis W. Standardization of the rural school plant. School and 
Society 1:217-26. (13 Fe. ’15.) 

Roman, Frederick W. Control of the German vocational schools. Indust. 
Arts M. 3:112-16. (Mr. ’15.) 

Rugg, Harold Ordway. A scale for measuring free-hand lettering. J. of 
Educa. Psychol. 6:25-42. (Ja. ’15.) 

Sachs, Julius. The secondary school teacher and the college. School and 
Society 1:50-53. (9 Ja. ’15.) 

Sanders, Frederic W. The organization of education. Educa. 35:371-76. 
(Fe. ’15.) 

Snedden, David. Problems of aim in elementary education. School and 
Society 1:253-57. (20 Fe. ’r5.) 

Starch, Daniel. The measurement of efficiency in reading. J. of Educa. 
Psychol. 6:1-24. (Ja. ’15.) 

Strong, Frank. The opportunity of American universities. School and 
Society 1:109-14. (23 Ja. ’15.) 

Thompson, Frank V. Vocational guidance in Boston. School R. 23:105-12. 
(Fe. ’15.) 

Thorndike, Edw. L. The measurement of ability in reading. Teach. Col. 
Rec. 15:1-71. (S. ’14.) 
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